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KARAMANIA, 
or . 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
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1811 and 1812. 
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/ 
: GEOGRAPHY. 
HE name of Karamania is com- 
monly applied, by Europeans, to 
that mountainous tract of country which 
forms the southern shore of Asia-Minor$ 
but, however convenient such a general 
aopellation may be, as a geographical 
distinction, it is neither used by the pre- 
sent inhabitants, nor is it recognized at 
the seat of government. A kingdom of 
that name, or rather Karaman-ily, did 
indeed Once exist: it comprised the an- 
cieut provinces of Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
the two Cilicias, with parts of Caria and 
Phrygia; and was so called from Karas 
man, the chieftain by whom it was 
founded. But, after various struggles 
with the growing power of the Turks 
during the course of two centuries, it 
"as fiually subverted by Bajazet the Se- 
cond; and the inland town of Karaman 
diords, at this day, the only-rentaining 
vestige of the name. 
The names and boundaries of the an- 
“ent provinces above-mentioned are also 
Citirely obliterated ; and the limits, even 
nb present states, cannot be ascer- 
ra Bey any precision. Sheltered 
rs a effectual control of the Porte by 
een barrier of Mount Taurus, the : 
i independent and- turbulent pashas, 
lee * whom they are parcelled, are 
wea petty hostilities with 
ters a so that their respective fron- 
shimmish, ge with the issue of every 
rca under that worst kind of 
oe, this unfortunate country has 
ty Mac, No, 300, . 





- — 
been a continued scene of anarchy, rae 
pine, and contention: her former cities 
are deserted,—her fertile valleys untilled, 
—and her rivers and harbours idle, 
Perhaps nothing can present a more 
striking picture of the pervading sloth 
and misery, than the hardly credible 
fact, that, on this extensive line of coast, 
which stretches along a sea abounding 
in fish, the inhabitants do not possess a 
single boat. | 

The allurements to visit a country in 
such a state of civil degradation are cere 
tainly small, when contrasted with the 
risk of venturing among those jealous 
and discordant tribes. Nevertheless, it 
does appear somewhat strange, that, while 
the modern spirit of discovery had exe 
plored the most remote extremities of the 
globe,and while the political convuisions 
of Europe had forced the enterprising 
traveller into other continents, this pers 
tion of the Mediterranean shores simu'd 
have remained undescribed, and almost 
unknown. For, beside its tempting proxe 
imity to the borders of Europe, and its 
easiness of access, this once flourishing 
region seems to possess eminent claims 
to attention. It was colonized by that 
redundant population of ancient Greece, 
which had gradually spread over the rest 
of Asia-Minor, and which had every 
where introduced the same splendid cone 
ceptions, the same superiority in the arts, 
that had immortalized the parent coun~ 
try:—it was once the seat of learning and 
riches, atid the theatre of some of the 
most celebrated events that history une 


- folds: it was signalized by the exploits 


of Cyrus and Alexander; and was dignie 
fied by the birth and labours of the illus 
trious apostle of the Gentiles. 

THE BURNING BUSH. 

We had seen from the ship, the pres 
ceding night, a small but steady light 
among the hills: 09 mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to the inhabitants, we learned 
that it was a yanar, or volcanic flame, 
and they offered to supply us with herses 
and guides to examine it. 

We rode about two milés, through a 
fertile plain, partly cultivated ; and then 
winding up a rocky and thickly wooded 
glen, we arrived at the place, In the innet 
corner of a ruined building the wall is 
4E undermined, 
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andermined, so as to Jeave an aperture 
of about three feet diameter, and shaped 
like the mouth of an oven ;—from thence 
the flame issues, giving out an intense 
heat, yet producing no smoke on the 
wall; and, though from the neck of the 
opening we detached some small lumps of 
caked soot, the walls were hardly disco- 
loured. Trees, brushwood, and weeds, 
grow close round this little crater; a 
small stream trickles down the hill bard 
hye, and the ground does not appear to 
feel the effect of its heat at more than a 
few feet distance. The hill is composed 
of the crumbly serpentine already men- 
tioned, with occasional loose blocks of 
limestone, and we perceived no volcanic 
roductions whatever in the neighbour- 
Road , 

At a short distance, lower down the 
side of the -hill, there is another hole, 
which has apparently been at some time 
the vent of a similar flame; but our 
guide asserted, that, in the memory of 
man, there had been but the one, and 
that it had never changed its present size 
or appearance, It was never accom-. 
panied, he. said, by earthquakes or 
noises; and it ejected no stones, smoke, 
hor any noxious vapours,—-nothing but a 
briljant and perpetual flame, which no 
quantity of water could quench. The 
shepherds, he added, frequently cooked 
their victuals there; and he affirmed, with 
equal composure, that it was notorious 
that the yanar would not roast meat 
which had been stolen. 

This phenomenon appears to have ex- 
isted here for many ages; as unquestion- 
ably this is the place to which Pliny 
alludes in the following passage:— 
** Mount Chimera, near Phaselis, emits 
an unceasing flame, that burns day and 
night.” We did not, however, perceive 
that the adjacent mountains of Hephestia 
were quite so inflammable as he describes 
them. The late Colonel Rooke, who 
lived for many years among the islands 
of the Archipelago, informed me thdt, 
high up on the western mountain of Sa- 
mos, he had seen a flame of the same 
kind, but that it was intermittent. 

Among several ruined buildings about 
the yanar, we found the remains of a 
Christian church, It is low; and rudely 
built; the insidehad formerly been stuc- 
coed, and painted in compartments of 
red, white, and green, but had after- 
wards received a coarse coat of plaister, 
which, having dropped off in many places, 
discavers several painted inscriptions 
curiously ornamented, but of which we 
could make out little more than “ Theo. 
dulus, the servant of God,” ‘There are 

2 


many mutilated inscriptions 

stones in the neighbouthoed — 
again read the name Olynpus ~~ = 
which is on a broken pedestal “tar her, 
forms.a part of the wall through ‘te 
the flame emerges, records the sien 
some person to whom a statue had been 
erected at the public expence ; but j 
none of them is there the smallest alin 
sion to the flame. ” 

Five miles north-east from Deliktash 
there are some small uninhabited islands 
called by Turks and Greeks, the Thre, 
Islands. They are unnoticed by Strabo 
and Ptolemy, but are probably the Three 
barren Cypria of Pliny, 

Opposite to these islands, and about 
five miles in shore, is the great mountain 
of Takhtalu. The base, which is com 
posed of the crumbly rock before men 
tioned, is irregularly broken into deep 
ravines, and covered with small trees; 
the middle zone appears to be limestone, 
with scattered evergreen bushes; and its 
bald summit rises in aif insulated peak 
7,800 feet above the sea. There werea 
few streaks of snow left on the peak in 
the month of August ; but many of the 
distant mountains of the interior were 
completely white for nearly a fourth 
down their sides. It may be inferred 
from thence, that the elevation of this 
part of Mount Taurus is not less than 
10,000 feet, which is equal to that of 
Mount tna. 

It is natural that such a striking fea- 
ture as this stupendous mountain, ina 
country inhabited by an illiterate and 
credulous people, should be the subject 
of numerous tales and traditions: ac 
cordingly we were informed by the pea- 
sants, that there is a perpetual flow of 
the purest water from the very apex; 
and that, notwithstanding the snow, 
which we saw still lingering in the 
chasms, roses blow there all the yeat 
round, The agha of Deliktash assured 
us, that every autumn a mighty groans 
heard to issue from the summit of the 
mountain, louder than the report of any 
cannon, but unaccompanied by fire " 
smoke. He professed his ignorance & 
the cause; but, on being pressed for 
opinion, he gravely replied, that he . 
lieved it was an annual summons to We 
elect to make the best of their 2 
Paradise. However amusing the 2 ch 
theory, it may possibly be true that we 
explosions take place. The 8 SY 
artillery described by Captains Lew! 
Clarke, in their travels in North Ame we ; 
and similar phenomena which high 
tu have occurred in South America, 
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They have also a tradition, that, when 
Howes fled from Egypt, he took up*his 
abode near this mountain, which was 
therefore called Moossa-daghy, or the 
jountain of Moses. May there not be 
some fanciful connexion between this 
tory and the Yanar already described ? 
That place and this mountain are not 
many miles asunder; and the flame issu. 
ing from the thicket there, may have led 
to some confused association with the 
burning-bush on Mount Horeb, recorded 
in Exodus. 
THE COUNTRY. 

From this singular spot we returned 
by adifferent road, and halted at some 
Turkish huts, or (more properly speak. 
ing) heaps of loose stones, which, scarce- 
ly arranged into walls, support, by way 
of roof, a covering of branches, leaves, 
and grass; neither chimney nor window 
was to be seen; and nothing more 
wretched can be conceived than these 
habitations. This, however, applies only 
to the outside; for, on our approach, 
the ladies had quickly retreated to their 
houses, and our infidel eyes were not 
allowed to peep into those hallowed pre- 
cincts, In fine weather (and in that cli- 
mate three-fourths of the year are fine) 
the men live under the shade of a tree. 
To the branches are suspended their 
hammocks and their little utensils; on the 
ground they spread carpets, upon which 
the day is chiefly passed in smoking; a 
mountain-stream, near which they always 
chuse this umbrageous abode, serves for 


‘their ablutions and their beverage; and 


the rich clusters of grapes, which hang 


fom every branch of the tree, invite 


them to the ready repast. 

The vines are not cultivated in this 
part of Asia in the same manner as in 
the wine countries, where each plant is 
every year pruned down to the bare 
stalk: they are here trained up to some 
tall tree, frequently “a plam ofan apri- 
tot; the tendrils reach the Joftiest as 
Well as the lowest branches, and the tree 


} . 
“ius seems to be loaded with a double 


7 of fruit, Nothing can present a 
on delightful appearance than the in- 
mately blended greens and the two spe- 
s of fruit, luxuriantly mingled. How 
veller 3 to the parched and weary tra- 
. Se these suneburned regions! and 
die “ perhaps will he meet with a 
ee welcome, Tn the Turkish 
st a there is a striking contrast of 
tabi bad qualities ;~-though insa- 
stale oe a Turk is always hos- 
to pe er frequently generous; though 
be th : that by any means, seems to 

‘st law of his nature, to give is 
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not the last. The affluent Mussulman 
freely distributes his aspers; the needy 
traveiler IS sure of receiving refreshment, 
and sometimes even the honour of share 
ing his pipe. lis religion binds him to 
supply his greatest enemy with bread 
and water; and, on the public roads, 
khans, where gratuitous lodging is given, 
and numerous fountains for the benefit 
of the thirsty passenger and his cattle, 
have been constructed by individual bee 
nevolence. | 

In this point of view, the character of 
the modern Greeks would ill bear a come 
parison with that of their oppressors. 
Such a comparison, however, would be 
unfair, for slavery necessarily entails a 
peculiar train of vices; but it may be 
hoped, that the growing energy, which 
must one day free them from political 
slavery, will also emancipate them from 
its moral effects. 

SYSTEM OF MISRULE. 

The Turkish dominions are divided 
into a number of provinces, which are 
governed by pashas, or beys, according 
to their extent. These officers dearly 
purchase their appointments from the 
Porte, but they soon indemnify them- 
selves for that expence, by selling the 
lesser districts to the subordinate aghas, 
who again reimburse themselves by pro- 
gressive extortion, The authority of the 
superior pashas is almost unlimited, and 
in the remote provinces their allegiance 
is very equivocal, One of their princie 
pal obligations is, to furnish a certain 
proportion of troops, and, when sum~ 
moned, to accompany them in person to 
the imperial camp. 

Mehemmet, the pasha of Adalia, for a 
long time had not only evaded this sum~ 
mons, but had even refused to send his 
quota. The incensed Porte at first could 
only menace, being too fully occupied 
by.the war with Russia either to depose 
or punish him, Ahmed, his brother, 
and avowed enemy, at that time lived 
under the protection of Kara Osman 
Ogioo, the pasha of Magnesia, and pers 
baps the most powerful chieftain of Ana- 
tolias Through his influence, , Ahmed 
secretly purchased, at Constantinople, by 
ferman of appointment to his brothe:’s 
pashalik ; for which he was to pay, if 
ultimately successful, 150,000 piasirese 
The Porte, however, seldum goes farther 
than to grant the ferman:—there it 185 
get possession as you Cai. Ahmed, 
therefore, accompanied by our passenger, 
the Bin Bashy, proceeded to Scala 
Nuova; and, with the assistance of the 
pasha~ of Magnesia, embarked about 


three hundred well-armed volunteers i 
4E2 small 
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small vessels, giving out there that they 
were a reinforcemént for the pasha of 
Egypt. ; . 

In a few days they reached Adalia, 
where, pretending that they were trading 
vessels returning from Alexandria, and 
in want of provisions, they entered the 
harbour without exciting suspicion. Af- 
ter dusk the confederates, who had till 
then been concealed under apparent 
merchandise, suddenly landed, and, seize 
ing on the gates of the city, and on the 
palace, they proclaimed their leader to be 
the lawful pasha. The next day Ahmed 
rifled Mehemmet’s treasury, wherein, it 
is said, a million of piastres were found; 
and which, for fear’of a reverse of for- 
tune, were instantly embarked, and con- 
signed to the care of his patron at Scala 
Nuova. 

Mehemmet, fortunately for himself, 
was in the country when the city had 
been surprised. He speedily exerted the 
resources yet left to him; the best of 
which were the affections of his people: 
and these he undoubtedly possessed; for, 
though his capital was taken, his treasure 
gone, and himself declared a rebel by 
the Porte, he was enabled to present 
himself before the walls of the city, on 
the fourth day, with six thousand faithful 
adherents. During two days the conflict 
was doubtful, but at length victory 
crowned his efforts. Two-thirds of his 
antagonists payed for their temerity with 
their lives; and the rest, including Ahe 
med, our Bin Bashy, and about a hun- 
dred of their followers, threw themselves 
into boats, and escaped to sea in various 
directions. 

We afterwards learned that Ahmed, 
with a few attendants, had taken refuge 
in the barren island of Rashat, where he 
was soon discovered and strangled ; and, 
also, that the vessel containing the plun- 
dered treasure had been seized by the bey 
of Rhodes, and honourably restored. 

THE RAMAZAN. 

The Ramazan is a fast of a month’s 
duration, and is kept with real strictness ; 
the traveller and the sick being alone 
exempted from its restraints. Between 
sun-rise and sun-set the Turks abstain 
from all victuals, and (what is to them a 
far more rigorous sacrifice), from the use 
of tobacco, The rich and the idle, in- 
deed, suffer but little ; they sleep during 
the day, and feast and smoke all night; 
but the labouring classes feel it severely, 
particularly when this fast, which takes 
place every twelfthiunar month, occurs 
during the long and sultry days of sum- 
mer. It is a singular incongruity in the 
human mind, that the more burdensome 


I understood to be Mohammedan) 
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is the ritual of any religion 

rigid do we find the observansa fat 

junctions and prohibitions, ™ 
ADALIA, 

Adalia is beautifully situated round 

small'harbour: the streets appear to 9 

. . rise 
behind each other, like the seats of 
theatre; and, on the level summit of the 
hill, the city is enclosed by a ditch 
double wall, and aseries of square towers 
about fifty yards asunder. We endea, 
voured to obtain permission to pass alon 
the inside of the walls, and to abimins 
them and the towers; but the bey re. 
minded us of the rigid laws of the empire 
on that subject, and, without absolutely 
refusing, put it to my feelings whether, 
circumstanced as he was with regard to 
the Porte, I would urge him to do what 
his enemies would not fail to distort into 
a grave offence. There was no answering 
this appeal, and we contented ourselves 
with an external view. 

The inside walls and towers appear to 
have been substantial and well-built; the 
quoin-stones are neatly chiselled, and 
the whole has a look of finish: but the 
two outer walls, which inclose the ditch, 
seem to be of inferior workmanship, 
High up, in the face of a square tower, 
through which there is a gateway, we 
remarked two coats of arms, and, on 2 
small adjacent tablet, some barbarous 
Latin characters of the middle ages, 

The port is inclosed by two stone piers, 
which once had towers on the extremis 
ties; but they are now in a ruinous state, 
and the inroads of the sea unite with the 
neglect of their present pOssessors 0 Ins 
sure their destruction. 

The gardens round the town are beau. 
tiful: the trees were loaded with fruit; 
every kind of vegetation seemed to be. 
exuberant; and the inhabitants spoke of 
their corn-grounds as more than com 
monly productive. The soil is deep, wn 
every where intersected by streams load 
ed with calcareous matter, which, alter 
fertilizing the plain, fall over the cliffs, 
or turn the corn-mills in their descent ( 
the sea. a 

Alternate breezes refresh the air in @ 
remarkable manner: for the daily ‘st 
breeze sweeps up the western side os . 
gulf with accumulated strength; ate 
night the great northern 1 ent 
appears to traverse the chain 0 fom the 
Taurus, conducts the land-wind rom : 
cold mountains of the interior. bo 
the whole, it would - ~— to | 
a more charming spot for a chy 

The population . of Adalia agro 
does not exceed 8000, revo-thirds 0 the 











ther third Greek. These Greeks are 
vainted with no other language than 

Turkish ; yet, though some of their 
ec are translated into that tongue, 
te principal part of the liturgy is re- 

aed in Greek by the papas, or priests, 
of whom the greater number are as 
ignorant of the meaning as their congre- 
gation. Chandler mentions a similar 
circumstance at Philadelphia: and in 
sone of the other inlaid towns of Asia 
Minor, where the proportion of Greeks 
is but small, the language of their mas. 
ters prevails as it does here. It is a sin- 
gular fact, however, that at Scala Nuova, 
a considerable sea-port near Ephesus, 
the contrary takes place ;—few Turks 
there speak Turkish fluently : even the 
aha and the janissaries conversed with 
each other in Greek, and explained them- 
selves imperfectly to our Turkish inter- 
preter. 

In the bazaar, or maiket, we saw 
cloth, hardware, and many specimens of 
English and German manufacture ; but 
they had been mostly conveyed by the 
regular caravans from Smyrna. Few 
articles for barter are yet brought by the 
Greck corn traders ; ready money is their 
staple, and every vessel that we examined 
on its way up from Maita and Messina 
to these coasts, had many thousand dol- 
larson board. If this demand continues, 
both parties will find their advantage in 
amutual exchange of goods: as cultiva- 
ton extends, and aflluence increases, 
hew wants will be generated, new mar- 
kets for European manufactures -will be 
gradually opened, and civilization and 
industry may one day triumph over the 
piorance and sloth that now pervade 
these semi-harbaroug regions. 

PETRIFIED BEACH. 

The shore bounding this plain was 
once a gravel beach; but, from the up- 
per part of the slope te some distance 
into the sea, it is now -a-solid—crust of. 
pudding-stone, from one to two feet in 
tuckuess. This petrified beach is not 
Peculiar to the plain of Selinty: many 
wstances of it, om a smaller scale, had 
Ps ready observed on the coasts of 

“thor, and a few in some parts of 
ot and I have been informed that 
sample of it also occurs in Sicily. 
“'8 generally covered with loose sand 
aid pebbles, it presents to the eye no exe 
lraordinar a ans . , 
net the: ‘A ppearance; bot the unwary 
seg Should mistake it for a common 
met ap. materials, and should 
fal it before a following surf, might 
Y 4pprized of its error. The spe- 
sens trom various places that I have 
Ganingd, dj vor 
» differ but little from each 
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other: gravel predominates in some, 
coarse sand in others, of they lie in al- 
ternate layers ofeach. The pebbles in all 
are more or less rounded; but the more 
Jagged and angular they are, the stronger 
is the aggregate. The gravel is a collec. 
tion of a great variety of different species, 
though the greater part of them seem to 
be calcareous. The cement or paste by 
which they are united is likewise calcare- 
ous, and so tenacious, that a blow suffi- 
cient to break the mass, more frequently 
fractures even the quartz pebbles, than 
dislodges them from their bed. 

Close to the westward of Sidé we had 
found some ledges of rock, partly above 
and partly under water, which appear to 
have been produced in a similar manner, 
This rock contains a large proportion of 
broken tiles, both red and yellow, of 
shells, bits of wood, and of such rubbish 
as might be expected in the vicinity of a 
town. It is uncommonly hard; but, as 
we had no tools in the boat, satisfactory 
specimens could not be detached. Near 
to these rocky ledges, a ridge of low hills 
rises to the height of about eighty fects 
they consist of thin horizontal strata of 
soft grey limestone, or rather of balf in- 
durated marl, aud are intersected by 
deep gullies, which have been worn 
through by streams that. trickle across 
the beach intothe sea. Perhaps the cal- 
careous particles thus washed down may 
point out the source frow whence the cea 
ment for this recently formed rock has 
been derived; and, perhaps, wherever 
the petrified beach occurs, a similar mode 
of accounting for it might be furnished 
by an attentive investigation of the adja. 
cent strata. ; 

In the island of Rhodes there are hills 
of pudding-stone considerably elevated 
above the sea: I have fragments of it 
which cannot be distinguished from those 
we had detached from the beach of See 
linty, or from that of port Raphtt in 
Greece; except that its consolidation is 
rather more complete, which may possi- 
bly arise from the greater pressure of the 
incumbent weight, and from its longer 
exposure to the air. It is remarkavle 
that a horizontal stratum of stone-mark 
appears to have once covered these hills. 
At Cape Krio, the anctent Cnidus, there 
is also much calcareous brecclay which is 
extremely hard: the base of one of the 
temples is composed of it, thous the 
superstructure Is Ol marble. At Phases 
lis we found a patch of the petrified 
beach, and again at a few miles to the 
eastward of Alaya; wuere, being thing 
the sea bas undermined and blown it up 
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gravel in its natural state. It is, how. 
ever, needless to enumerate here all the 
places where it may be found on this 
coast: they are every where expressed 
in the survey, in order to warn the marie 
ner, as well as for the purpose of enabling 
future visitors to ascertain whether the 
principle continues at work, or whether 
the efforts of the sea are now employed 
in the subversion of what has been 4l- 
ready formed. At Pompeiopolis it will 
be necessary to revert co the subject; 
but the great length of the petrified 
beach of Selinty seemed to offer a fit 
opportunity for bringing together these 
slight notices upon a subject, which may 
be curious to those who have not wit- 
nessed similar phenomena; and which 
must be interesting to all who reflect how 
rare are the opportunities of observing 
the process of nature when engaged in 
the formation of new rocks, compared 
with the every where visible means by 
which the gradual destruction of the old 
rocks is accomplished. 
PIRATES.» 

We weighed in pursuit of a small arm- 
ed vessel that had tacked off shore on 
perceiving the frigate at anchor. A 
kaik, of whom she had been in chace, 
was quickly spoken, and the master pro- 
fessing his belief that she was a pirate, 
redoubled our anxiety to catch her. By 
the term pirate is not meant a Barbary 
corsair: the predatory states of that 
coast, however rapacious, confine their 
hostilities to distinct nations; and, how- 
ever inhuman their treatment, the value 
of the slave is a guarantee for the life of 
the captive: but in the district of Maina, 
the southern province of the Morea, 
there is a regularly organized system of 
absolute and general piracy. The num. 
ber of their vessels, or armed row-boats, 
fluctuates between twenty and thirty; 
they lurk behind the headlands and in. 
numerable rocks of the Archipelago. All 
flags are equally their prey, and the life 
or death of the captured crew is merely 
a question of convenience. A Turkish 
prize is the only exception to this rule ; 
for, as they expect no mercy if taken by 
Turks, they rarely give them quarter, - 

The preceding year we had found one 
of these pirates concealed in a small 
creek of Hermonissi, a barren island to 
the westward of Stampalia: as our boats 
approached, they fired into them from 
the cliffs, and rolled down large stones, 
which wounded two of our men. We 
destroyed the vessel, and compelled most 
of the crew to submit: the rest retreated 


to the craggy heights, and we made sail 


in quest of their comrade, w 
ed was skulking among the ; cabo 
islands; but the darkness of the nish, 
and the warning fires from the to of ‘ 
island, enabled him to escape, Av " 
turning to Hermonissi, we found ots 
couple of nights’ starvation had rendered 
the remaining rogues more tractable fo 
they eagerly came down to the boat and 
surrendered themselves. Nothing could 
be more contemptible than the appear. 
ance of this vessel; yet she rowed fast 
possessed a swivel and twenty muskets, 
and, with the forty ferocious-lookins 
villains who manned her, might hive 
carried the largest merchant ship in the 
Mediterranean. Nay, two of these vessels 
had lately secured themselves under a 
rock, and had actually frustrated the 
repeated attacks of a Turkish frigate 
Having occasion to anchor at Stampalia, 
the primati, or magistrates, came off to 
express their gratitude for our having de- 
livered them from one at least: of that 
fraternity which had so often laid their 
island under contribution; and they 
pointed out a rock near the ship, where, 
three days before, two Mainot pirates had 
adjourned to divide the plunder of a 
Turkish boat; whose crew, consisting of 
five men, they had massacred there, spar- 
ing only. one passenger; and him they 
had deprived of an ear. The truth of 
this story was confirmed by the poor fel. 
low himself, who afterward came on 
board to have his wound dressed ; and an 
officer, who was despatcheft to the rock, 
reported that the five bodies were still 
lying there, a prey toinnumerable birds. 
The little that is generally known of these 
profligate descendants from the Spartans, 
and of their desperate piracies, may pét- 
haps plead @ sufficient apology for this 
short digression. 
TARSUS, NOW TERSOOS, 

~ 'The same motives which had restrained 
me from visiting in person the ruins of 
Seleucia, and other places remote from 
the coast, here also induced me to reline 
quish the pieasure of accompanying this 
expedition, The temptation wae, Me 
deed, great : few cities, 10 Asia- Minor, 
were more celebrated than the, ancient 
Tarsus; and even the modern city bears 
a respectable rank in the Turkish empires 
But the season was po e veene 
our provisions were decreasine; 
wl a doubt whether the decaye 
state of the ship would allow of her aga 
returning to this services 

The smews found the distance to = 
soos about four hours, or ss Mem 
through a level and well cultivate : 


Ye 
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On their arrival, they waited on 
sellim, or governor; but they 
esired to produce their ferman 
fom the Porte, before they could be 
initted. He detained it a long time, 

a _ several pretexts evaded granting 
them an audience: at length, however, 
they were admitted to his presence; 
when, after much haughty and imperti- 
nent examination On his part, and ex- 

nstulation on their’s, he offered them 
coffee, and permitted them to take a 
walk through the city, but refused them 
any protection, He suspected, or pre- 
tended to suspect, that they were travel- 
ling merchants, who ought to have made 
him a present; but the true cause of this 
conduct was, that he did not see the 
frigate from the town; her appearance 
would have been a more ethcient intro- 
duction than either ferman, present, or 
accompanying janissary: and, indeed, 
we invariably found the civility of these 
semi-barbarians to be exactly in the ins 
verse ratio of their distance from the 
ship. 

The permission to walk about the 
town was of little avail; as they were 
closely followed by a rabble, who ob- 
structed and insulted them. They were 
however able to estimate the length of 
the city to be upwards of a mile, and, 
though very straggling, that it must cone 
tain several thousand inhabitants. There 
ae many respectable looking mosques 
aid minarehs; one of which was dis- 
tinctly seen from on board. All the 
houses are small and wretched, except 
that of the moossellim; but there were 
bazaars well stocked, and the inhabitants 
had a general look of business. At the 
horth-west extremity of the town, they 
luund the remains of an ancient gate; 
and near it a very large, and ‘apparently 
atifcial, mound, with a flat top, from 
whence they had a view of the adjacent 
Pain, and of the river Cydnus, which_ 
ikirts the eastern edge of the city. The 
plain presented the appearance of an 
immense sheet of corn-stubble, dotted 
vith small camps of tents, which are 
made of hair cloth, and in which the 
taco reside at this season, while the 
nee i$ reaping, and the corn treading 
sae Our party were assured by an Are 
al _ with whom they conversed, that 
hes rigor, of antiquity had been 
baild-. » Or converted into modern 
seas ta Phdahad 2 the theatre, which lay 
wr Rs mae covered with rubbish and 
ing fori € dissuaded them from search 
pathy from staying much longer in 

Own; alleging the ferocious disposi 
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8 of the people as well as of the 
governor, and appealing to their counte. 
nances for the truth of his assertion. 

They learned also that, about twenty 
hours to the northward of Tarsus, there 
is a remarkable defile through a great 
chain of mountains, which are every 
where else inaccessible. This pass, as 
they were informed, admits about eight 
horses abreast, and has been cut through 
the rock to the depth of about forty feet: 
the marks of the tools are still visible in 
its sides.® 

The party returned by a different route 
to Kazalu, near which place they passed 
the foot of another large flat-topped 
mound; but the lateness of the evening 
prevented a closer examination, From 
the ship it had appeared to be artificial ; 
and, from the habit we had acquired of 
appropriating antient names, it obtained 
that of the tomb of Sardanapalus. 

Tersoos river, the ancient Cydous, 
which once received the stately galleys 
of Cicopatra, is now inaccessible to any 
but the smaliest boat ; though within side 
the bar, which obstructs the entrance, it 
is deep enough, and about 160 feet wide, 
Nothing was seen of the stagnant lake, 
Rheg:na, which Strabo describes as be- 
ing the harbour of Tarsus; but it would 
be very satisfactory to tvace the river 
from the sea to the city. 

The extreme coldness of this celebrated 
river is said to have occasioned the death 
of Frederick Barbarossa, and to have 
proved nearly fatal to Alexander. We 
found the water undoubtedly cold, but 
not more so than that of the other rivers 
which carry down the melted snow of 
Mount Taurus; and we bathed in it 
without feeling any pernicious effects. 

MELANCHOLY CATASTROPHE. 

On the 20th of June, while embarking 
the instruments from a little cove to the 
westward of Ayas, we perceived a num- 
ber of armed Turks advancing towards 
the boat; Turks always carry arms; and 
there was no reason to suppose that this 
party had any other.object than curtosity, 
for several of the officers were at that 





* This appears to have been the ceie 
brated pass by which Cyrus, Alexander, 
and Severus entered Cilicia, According 
to Xenophon (lib. i.) it was only wide 
enough to admit a single chariot, yet It was 
abandoned to the two former conquerors 
without resistance. Niger better under= 
stood its importance; and, but for an exe 
traordinary accident, he would there have 
effectually stopped the victorious career 
of the — Severus,—Herodian, lib, 
ii ins, lib, iii. 
iii, Curtins, aa 
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time dispersed in the neighbourhood, and 
accompanied by the villagers; some of 
whom, about an hour before, had shewn 
the most good humoured assiduity in 
pointing out to me the inscriptions on 
the tower and other places: neither had 
their conduct to the watering boats, the 
preceding evening, led to any kind of 
distrust, 

As they approached, however, an old 
dervish was observed haranguing them; 
and his frantic gestures, with their re. 
iterated shouts of “ Begone,” ** Infidel,” 
and other offensive expressions, left the 
hostility of their expressions no longer 
doabtful. The interpreter was absent 
with the officers, and all my little store 
of friendly words and signs seemed to 
irritate rather than to appease them. To 
quit the place seemed, therefore, the 
most probable means of preventing a 
fray ; and, as the boat was ready, we 
quietly shoved off. The mob now rushed 
forward; their voices assumed a shriller 
tone, and, spurred on by the old fanatic, 
they began to level their muskets. The 
boat was not yet clear of the cove; and 
if they had succeeded in reaching the 
outer points, our retreat would have been 
cot off. It was, therefore, full time to 
check their progress, and the unexpected 
sight of my fowling-piece had for a mo- 
ment that effect; but, as they again en- 
deavoured to close, I fired over their 
heads. That expedient saved us. ‘They 
immediately halted; most of them fell 
on the ground; the dastardly dervish ran 
away; and we had gained sufficient time 
to get the boat’s head round, and almost 
disentangled from the rocks, when one 
ruflian, more resolute than the rest, 
sprang forward to a rock on the shore, 
which, covering his person, allowed him 
to take deliberate aim. His ball entered 
near my groin, and, taking an oblique 
course, broke the trochanter of the hip- 
joint. Had his example been followed, 
all the boat’s crew must have been de- 
stroyed: but, fortunately, they had been 
sO intimidated by my fire, that we were 
beyond the reach of their’s by the time 
they rose from the ground. The pinnace 
was luckily within signal distance: she 
was called down; and, before I fainted 
from the loss of blood, I had the satis- 
faction of sending ber round to rescue 
the scattered officers, and to protect the 
sma!l boat which waited for them to the 
eastward of the castle. Before the pin- 
nance, however, could reach that place, 
Mr. Olphert, a remarkably fine young 
man, who was midshipman of the former 


boat, had fallen a sacrifice to the 8 
party of assassins, ~ 

The pinnace, which contained nineteen 
men, was fully armed ; and, by the c 
and steady conduct of Lieutenant 
Lane, the rest of the officers and men 
were collected without farther mischief 
It was with difficulty, indeed, that he 
could curb the natural fury of the boat? 
crews, which, if unrestrained, would 
speedily have taught these miscreants 3 
dreadful lesson of retaliation, 

During these transactions, the ship 
was unluckily becalmed at some dis. 
tance: her appearance alone would havg 
prevented our disaster; and her presence, 
when she did anchor near the castle, was 
the signal of general dismay; the inha. 
bitants precipitately flying from their 
houses, persuaded that retribution was at 
hand. Yet some allowance was to be 
made for the bigotry and ignorance of 
these poor wretches; and perhaps some 
credit was due to the assertion of the 
villagers, that none of the inhabitants of 
Ayas had been concerned in this outrage, 
They alleged that it was entirely the act 
of the mountaineers, of whose notorious 
atrocities they were themselves continu. 
ally the victims. They seemed also fully 
sensible that we possessed the means of 
inflicting a summary and exemplary 
chastisement; and I, therefore, flattered 
myself that forbearance would he ulti- 
mately attended with more beneficial 
effects than could have arisen from a 
vindictive display of power. 

After reeeiving their professions of sore 
row, and their voluntary promises to seize 
and deliver, if possible, the principal 
offenders to an agha who lived in the 
neighbourhood, the frigate proceeded 
across the gulf to Iskenderoon, for the 
purpose of interring my lamented young 
friend. This ceremony was performed in 
the burying-ground which had formerly 
belonged to the British factory. ' 

A. correspondence on the above affair 
took place with the agha of Iskenderoon: 
he immediately despatched a courier ' 
the pasha of Adana, in whose district 
Ayas lies; and he assured me, 1 . 
name, that every exertion should be made 
to bring the offenders to justice. oe 

We then put to sea, andin a few rs 
fell in with Captain Hope, the sett 
officer of his Majesty’s ships 19 the “a 
chipelago : the whole wore” % 
reported to him; and he Ayer ae 
kenderoon, in order to pursue suc 5 10 
sures as might appear best adapte 
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Frederikssteen was safely con- 
ancted t0 Malta by my first lieutenant, 
: w, §. Gammon, whose prudence 
asd vigilance, during the whole process 
of the survey, bad amply justified my 


€. = 
een I had received was dan- 


n the extreme, and the sultry 
¢imate of the Levant was highly unfa- 
yourable. My constitution had already 
suffered from many former wounds, and 
some time there appeared but little 
hope of its weathering the present strug- 
gle. But, assisted by the skill of the 
surgeon, Dr. Hugh Stewart, of whose un. 
wearied attention I shall always preserve 
the most grateful remembrance, it ulti- 
mately triumphed; and, after many 
months of tedious confinement and pain- 
ful exfoliation, my recovery was at length 
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[The title of this volume sufficiently deve- 
lops its design, and its contents exhibit 
a system of political profligacy unpa- 
ralleled in history. Those who flourish 
by means of such deeds will never be 
envied their supposed glory; but per- 
haps we do but anticipate the opinions 
of impartial posterity when we surmise 
that; the criminal calendars of our courts 

_law will vie in subjects of renown 
with many of the agents in these recent 
transactions, Mr. MACIRONE’s volume 
will Supply, with merited credit, a va- 
fancy im the history of the times. We 
were never among those who justified 
the hostility of Joachim to Napoleon, 
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but that hostility did not warrant the 
treatment he met with from the impla- 
cable enemies of Napoleon. ] 





THE AUTHOR'S CASE. 

ib was generally known, the free press 

of this country, and even the slavish 
press of France having contributed to 
make it known, that having been dise 
patched, as the accredited agent of the 
allied powers, to impart to the late King 
Joachim of Naples the determination 
of those powers in regard to his future 
destination, on my return (having exe- 
cuted this mission to the best of my 
ability) I was seized at Marseilles by an 
order of the French government, my pro- 
perty and papers were taken from me, and 
myself thrown into a dungeon, where I 
remained twenty-three days, and where 
I was denied the common necessaries of 
life, that I was removed from thence to 
Paris, and then confined for upwards of 
a month in the prisons of the Conciergerie 
and the Abbaye. 

It is difficult to believe that I could 
have been treated with all this severity, 
without having committed some crime, 
by which I had rendered myself deserving 
of punishment; and yet the ingenuity of 
my persecutors was not sufficient to ena- 
ble them to discover, or to invent, a sin- 
gle charge against me for which they 
dared to put me upon my trial; but, af- 
ter a rigid imprisonment, and mugh ins 
solent and cruel treatment, I was set at 
liberty, guiltless of any offence, but-with 
my character sullied by -the outrages 
which had been inflicted on me—inflict- 
ed on me by the orders of a king, note 
unacquainted with misfortune, but who, 
from his indifference to the sufferings of 
others, seems not to have learnt the les- 
son which a wise and benevolent man 
would have derived from calamity. 


CHARACTER OF KING JOACHIM. 


—-Here I may be permitted to make a 
few observations on the character of the 
sovereign in whose service I engaged, in 
vindication of my own conduct, as well 
as that of numerous Englishmen of high 
rank and character, whose courteous and 
liberal reception at the Neapolitan 
court has, by the prejudiced and unin- 
formed, been made the subject of calum- 
niating reflection, instead of being consi- 
dered, as in truth it was, an honourable 
distinction conferred upon them by a 
valiant and generous priace—by one 


‘who was highly attached to the British 


name and character—by one too, whose 
4F run 
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ruin was aided if not uitimately consume 
mated, by his implicit confidence in 
British faith and honour. King Joachim 
was eminently gifted with that nobleness 
ad generosity of character which Eng- 
lishmen so well know how to appreciate. 
The treatment the English prisoners re- 
ceived from the government was highly 
indulgent, even to the extent of being al- 
lowed the singular privilege of visiting, 
upon their parole, Rome, Florence, and 
every part of Italy. Whenever it was 
necessary to defend a national privilege, 
and the dignity of his crown, or to dis- 
play the benevolence of his heart, he 
did not hesitate to offer resistance to the 
government of France, all powerful as 
that government then was, and abundant 
as were his reasons for endeavouring to 
keep the favour of the ruler of that 
country. Instances of such resistance 
several times occurred in behalf of the 
English prisoners in Naples, when the 
French government demanded that they 
should be sent to the depots in France. 
HIS TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 

Lord William Bentinck arrived at Na- 
ples in the English frigate, the Furieuse, 
in the beginning of January, 1814, and 
signed a convention with the Neapolitan 
government, which was not a mere ar- 
mistice, but which, placed affairs on a 
footing of perfect peace. A free com- 
mercialintercourse was authorized, and it 
declared that the ports should be recipro- 
cally open to the people of the two natwns, 
This carried with it the positive recogni- 
tion of the Neapolitan flag: in short, the 
convention was considered by the con- 
tracting parties, as having so perfectly 
the force of a treaty of alliance, though 
it might not yet have the form, that no 
time was lost in arranging the plan of the 
campaign, in which the Austrian, Eng- 
lish, and Neapolitan troops should simul- 
taneously act for the attainment of the 
same object. 

The king immediately opened the 
campaign, and advanced with his army 
to Bologna, without waiting for the rati- 
fication of the treaty with Austria. On 
his arrival at that place, he learnt by a 
messenger from Brazil, that some modifi- 
cations were proposed. His surprise 
was at first very great, as the conditions 
of the treaty had been previously ap- 
proved by the Austrian government. It 
turned out, however, that there was 
nothing objectionable in the proposed 
alterations, which had been suggested, 
not by Austria, but by England; and the 
King of Naples was assured that if they 
were admitted, then the treaty might be 
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regarded as being in co : 
Br tain. " Bese aren 

The King of Naples had thus en 
in the war against France, and the allied 
powers were indebted to him for a s, 
port which enabled them to pursue the 
advantages which they had already ols 
tained. Without his co-operation the in. 
vasion of France would never have been 
attempted, (although Swiss deputies hud 
5 sah the Pont @Or for the passage into 

‘rance of Prince Schwartzenburg’s army.) 
—The declaration of Prince Schwart. 
zenburg and of the ministers and generals 
of Austria on this subject are extant, and 
prove the assertion beyond the possi. 
bility of contradiction. 

_If the King of Naples had been hos 
tilely disposed towards the allies, he 
might have discomfited the whole plan 
of their campaign, and obliged them to 
withdraw from the Rhine to defend Vie 
enna, then covered by a badly composed 
disposeable force of only 36,000 men, 
against which the King of Naples united 
with Prince Eugene, might have marched 
an army of 25,000 French, 30,000 New 
politans, and 40,000 veteran Italians,— 
Even a defensive attitude in concert with 
Prince Eugene, would have defeated all 
the views of the coalition, and obtained an 
honourable peace for Napoleon, with the 
much desired independence of Italy. 

That the King of Naples was in the 
result an enemy to France, in the de. 
gree that he assisted the success of the ab 
lies is undeniable; but it must in justice 
be stated, that he was induced to be 
come so in consequence of Napoleon's 
having expressed a resolution to dethrone 
him and incorporate Naples with the 
kingdom of Italy. He knew that this 
design was only suspended, not relire 
quished. It was proposed, indeed, by 
Napoleon, as an indemnification, (0 
nie the king his captain-general, ot 
constable of the empire, a post certainly 
of great honour, but inferior to an inde 
pendent sovereignty of one of the finest 
countries of Europe, and which assured 
royal establishments to his children, ale 
ready educated under that expectation. 

The king, when informed of Napoleons 
resolution, boldly avowed in his presence, 
that he would defend his throne by force 
of arms; and he ever afterwards felt that 
there was no security for his kingdom, 
whilst the French maintained —_— 
in Italy. He therefore co-operated Ne 
the allies, to confine the empire ° nd the 

poleon to the “idein th — . 
Pyrenees, confiding in the pro’ 
of Nupoleon’s father-in-law, the ms 
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ria, and in the strong ties by which 

i ant to the family of Napoleon, 

hich alone furnished a natural gua- 
valtt that the war against the power of 
Prance would not be converted into a per- 
yal war against his daughter, the hus- 
jand of that daughter, and his grandson. 

The King of Naples would never have 
consented to the dethronement of Na- 

eon, who had given him his sister in 
marriage, and a sceptre; he never in- 
tended to assist in the conquest of France, 
his native country, and still the country 
of the former coadjutors of his fortunes. 
Qn various occasions he expressed the 
strongest feelings on these say sO ~ 
be allied powers were never deceive 
. him as i the ae “ the pray gta 
on which they might calculate, or the na- 
ture of his co-operation. 

Ne 

On King Secchies'e teak ened at Bo- 
logna, the Austrians made several inef- 
fectual overtures to effect an accommo. 
dation; and if the courier from England 
had not been intercepted, there is no 
doubt but that all differefices would have 
been arranged, or at any rate the king 
would have had full time to make an ‘or- 
derly retreat behind his own almost im. 
pregnable frontiers. 

At this time the king was surprised at 
receiving a notification from Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, that his instructions were 
to join the Austrians against him, Aan 
a in his movements ensued, he 
ecided upon a retreat, which would 
have been most regular and effectaal, if 
General Pignatelli Strongoli had not at 
this crisis most unexpectedly evacuated 
Florence, leaving the Roman road ¢om- 
pete pa to the Austrian General 
ugent, who in consequence was much 
beforehand with the cae and rendered 
his homeward march most urgent and 
precipitate, I was very nearly made 
prisoner by this unaccountable evacua- 
tion, T entered Florence just after break 

day with orders from the king for 
yee char er who unknown to me 

evacuated the place two hours bee 
fore, and I very anexpectedl found my- 
‘elf surrounded in the middle of the town 

Y Austrian cavalry; I had, however, 
the good fortune to effect my escape 
ye rer s. any injury. 
cub a ing’s approach to Naples with 
Mere arene of his army, ten thou- 

Pale . national guard, with Generai 
ead, Ai rye of war, at their 
sreeted by led forth to meet him. They 
nee is return in the most loyal and 

“Honate manner, exhorting him still 
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to hope for success in the love and devoe 
tedness of his subjects, swearing that 
they were all ready to perish in defence 
of their king and country; but, in conse- 
quence of the part England had taken 
against him, he declined making any 
further efforts, which would only tend to 
involve the brave and loyal in his own 
Catastrophe, 

He entered Naples unknown in the 
evening of the 19th of May, accompanied 
by his nephew, who was colonel of the 
ninth regiment of lancers, and four pri- 
vates. He immediately proceeded to 
his palace, where he appeared before the 
queen pale and emaciated in the habit of 
a lancer; tenderly embracing her, he 
said, ‘All is lost, madam, but my life; 
that I have not been able to lose.” 

During the retreat, the king was ever 
seen where the danger was greatest. 
Foremost in the ranks, he continually 
charged the Austrians in person. When 
his affairs grew desperate, it became evi« 
dent that he sought for death in the field, 
At the bead of a few of his cavalry, 


whom he constantly preceded, he often — 


charged the enemy to their very cannon’s 
mouth, How heescaped amidst so many 
dangers appears miraculous. He might 
well say, that ‘‘he had sought death, but 
had not been able to find it.” 
HIS RETREAT FROM NAPLES. 

Having taken farewell of his children, 
he caused his hair, which he had hitherto 
worn in long ringlets to he cut short, and 
habited in a plain grey suit, accom 
panied by his nephew, the colonel, he 
proceeded on foot to the sea-shore, op- 
posite to the Island of Nisida, He there 
embarked in a little boat, and proceeded 
to the neighbouring Island of Ischia. 
There be remained three days without 
being known, and on the fourth, as he 
was walking on the sea-shore on the 
southern side of the island in company 


-with the colonel, consulting about the ~ 


means of effecting their escape to France, 
they discovered a small vessel to the 
east in full sail approaching the spot 
where they were standing. — | 

The king immediately hailed the ves 
sel, and getting into a fishing boat which 
was on the shore, ordered the crew to 
row towards it, and assoon as they were 
perceived a boat was sent from the 
vessel to meet them. The feelings of 


all parties may easily be imagined, when 

in ‘ns of the netains on board, the king 

recognized his attached and faithful ser- 

vant, the Duke of Roccaromana, to 

whom the vessel belonged, and who ia 

company with the Marquis Giuliano, the 
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king’s aid-de-camp, had escaped from 
Naples, and was proceeding in this vessel 
in search of the king, under the greatest 
anxiety and apprehension, lest some ace 
cident might have befallen him, although 
reviously to quitting the palace, the 
Ling had divided with the duke and mar- 
quis a considerable sum in gold, and ac- 
quainted them with his plan of going to 
Ischia, accompanied only by his nephew, 
and of embarking from thence to France. 
The duke could not succeed in ef- 
fecting his escape from Naples until 
three days after the departure of the 
king. The enemy’s flag had been hoisted 
in Ischia, and it appeared highly im. 
probable under all circumstances that the 
king could have remained there con- 
cealed for those three days. It was un- 
safe for the duke to attempt landing on 
the island, and yet there appeared no 
other means of ascertaining whether the 
king was there or had proceeded on his 
voyage. In this embarrassment it hap- 
pened that the duke, who was most anx- 
iously examining the shore of the island 
with a glass, perceived and recognized 
the king. The rest of their voyage 
proved most prosperous and expeditious. 
They landed at Cannes, the 27th or 28th 
of May. 
HIS RECEPTION BY NAPOLEON. 
After the arrival of King Joachim at 
Cannes was made known at Paris, he 
was daily expected there; but being my- 
self impatient of delay, and misled by 
false information, I undertook two fruit- 
Jess journies, one to Fontainbleau, the 
other to Compeigne, in the hope of find- 
ing him. It was not long, however, be- 
fore I learnt that he had written to 
Fouche, desiring him to apprise Na- 
poleon, that it was his intention to pro- 
ceed to Paris. Napoleon, by way of 
answer, demanded, “what treaty of 
péace had been concluded between 
France and Naples since 1814?” Fouche 
shortly after addressed a letter to Kin 
Joachim, which I have read, in which he 
informed him, that although it was nee 
cessary for him to remain where he was, 
yet in that situation he might be of es- 
sential service to his country, by ani- 
mating the troops and inhabitants to the 
noble assertion of their rights, and to a 
Vigorous resistance of the attempt ¢0 force 
@ government upon them. This, however, 
was a branch of service in which the 
king could not possibly have effected 
much, as he had fallen into great disre- 
pute with the French soldiery, for having 
declared war against France in 1814, to 
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which measure they attribut 
subsequent deuinale: ) etal te 
WELLINGTON’S CONVENTION, 

In the expediency of procuring an 
armistice for a few days, all parties con. 
curred; and Fouch’, who had become 
acquainted with me in my interviews 
with him respecting King Joachim, 40. 
licited me to undertake the task of ex: 
rying on a Communication between him 
and the Duke of Wellington. It was 
sufficient for me to know that the service 
in which I was to be engaged, had for 
its object the prevention of a sanguinary 
conflict, which an attempt to take Paris 
by force would have occasioned, and | 
therefore consented to be the bearer of 
Fouch?’s message to the duke. 

I proceeded on my journey, and soon 
met numerous columns of English cavalry, 
and found the five French deputies 
waiting for the duke’s arrival, at a village 
called Fresnoy. I thought it expedient 
to endeavour to see the duke before the 
deputies, and therefore passed them on 
the road, I shortly after met the duke, 
and imparted to hima the purport of my 
mission, and delivered to him also a 
sealed dispatch from Fouche, upon which 
he desired me to accompany him to the 
village where the deputies were, He 
asked me if I was acquainted with the 
nature of the mission. Itold himI knew 
that one part of it, at least, was to re- 
quest an armistice of some days, until 
news could arrive from other deputies, 
who had been sent to treat with the 
united sovereigns, 

On the duke’s arrival at the village of 
Fresnoy, he conferred with the deputies 
for five hours, They adduced in support 
of their mission, the solemn declaration 
of the British ministers, “ that it was 
not the intention of the allies to force the 
Bourbons, or any other government on 
the French people; that they had made 
war against Napoleon only, and not 
against the nation, &c.” Their mussion 
failed. They received for answer, that 
the only thing left for the chambers to 
do, was to proclaim Louis 18th. 

The duke then proceeded to ra 
the head-quarters for that day. a 
deputies remained. behinds fF was «% 
sired by the duke to accompany | “s " 
Plessis, where I dined with him, "ne 
during dinner conversed with him on o 
object I had to propose, respecting 2 
armistice. Before [ took my oe 
the duke, I requested that he would g a 
me some answer to the remonstrances 


ich 
the commission of gover » sated) 
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ted, that as the allies had declared 
"bir hostility to be directed against the 
of Napoleon only, it would be but 
eget lé of the mission 
‘ot toamatt the resu of the mission to 
“he sovereigns, before his grace undertook 
1» replace Louis 18th on the throne.” 
The duke, in the presence of Lord 
jfarcb, Colonels Hervey, Freemantle, 
Abercromby, and several other officers, 
replied: “1 can give no other answer, 
than that which you know I have just 
given to the deputies. Tell them (the 
commission of government) that they had 
jztter immediately proclaim the King 
(Louis 18th.) I cannot treat till then, 
gor upon any other condition. Their 
bing is here at hand 5 let them send their 
submission to him.” : 

The duke was at this time in constant 
communication with King Louis and Tal- 
leyrand, who were together in the rear 
of the army, and I saw one of the mes- 
sengers Of Louis XVIII, at the duke’s 
head-quarters.—I returned to Paris the 
next morning, Davoust had taken the 
chief command of the French army, and 
bad fixed his head-quarters at the Bar- 
rere de la Vilettey by which I entered 
Paris, On my being introduced to him, 
he demanded to know the object of my 
mission to the enemy, and said, that, as 
he then held the supreme command, I 
must communicate to him any dispatches 
of which I might be the bearer. I an- 
svered hin, that I had no written mes- 
sige; that my mission had been nearly 
similar to that of the deputies; that I 
had been sent out by the commission 
and therefore thought it my duty to ace 
count with its members only for my pro- 
ceedings. I could, however, inform him 
of the declaration, which in common 
with the deputies, 1 had received from 
the duke of Wellington. Hereupon [ 
reported to him the duke’s sine gua non. 
He immediately declared that my-intelli- 
— incredible, and expressed his 
oe of it in the strongest terms. 

nen with the greatest emotion, and 
mith uplifted hands and eyes, he ‘called 
aden t0 witness the perfidy and arrogant 


injustice of the English ministry, and of 


er ane * The duke of Wellington,” 
jer! , ‘surely could never dare to make 
phos ‘pars so directly contrary to the 
¥ the Nees solemnly protested intentions 
les ritish -ministry, and of the other 
nil Have not they sworn that they 
be yg impose a sovereign onthe French 

be? However, they will find to their 


Cost ‘ r 
» that we are UNnaniMOUS iN OUT TESO- 


“im. Napoleon can no longer be the 
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pretext for their hostilities, We will all 
perish rather than submit to the hateful 


yoke that Lord Castlereagh would impose - 


upon us! ———mme is a traitor! he was 
about to compromise with the enemy—I 
have taken his command from him—He 
shall never again command a corporal’s 
guard— We are an independent nation— 
England Should be the last power to ty- 
rannize over us in our choice of govern- 
ment.” He then desired me to procee¢ 
to lay before the commission, at the Tha- 
illeries, the result of my mission, adding, 
“they know very well that I have now 
with me more than 100,000 men, with 
500 pieces of cannon, and 25,000 
cavalry.” : 
__I proceeded to the palace of the Thue 
illeries, where I was introduced to the 
commission. Carnot immediately asked 
what my errand to the enemy had been. 
Fouche quickly answered, that he had 
sentme., Quinette and Grenier looked 
as if they were not satisfied with this an- 
swer. Carnot continued to address me, 
and asked whether I had seen the depu- 
ties at the Duke of Wellington’s head- 
quarters? I answered in the affirma- 
tive, and that [ could give him an ac- 
count of the result of their mission: upon 
this they became attentive,’ and heard 
my account with dismay and indignation. 
Carnot expressed the same senciments 
that Davoust had recently done, and 
added, rather roughly, that he could by 
no means give credit to my account, 
either as to the Dake of Wellington’s 
sine qua non, or as to the force of the 
enemy in the vicinity of Paris; he further 
said, with a sneer, ‘‘we shall have, I 
hope, a very different account on the re- 
turn of the deputies.” Fouche defended 
me, and reproved him for so uncivilly 
questioning my veracity, and assured him 
that he might put implicit confidence in 
_me. Carnot and Grenier then took me 
to a topographical map, and questioned 
me as to the movements of the Duke of 
Wellington. I answered their interro- 
gatories to the extent to which I thought 
myself warranted, and it appeared, that 
L informed them of nothing with which 
they were not already acquainted. Car- 
not then, in a polite manner, told me I 
might retire. 


The day before the capitulation of 


Paris, (2d July) I repaired to the British 
camp with the following memorandum, as 
my instructions from Fouche to the Duke 
of Wellington. 

“The army opposes, because uneasy~~ 


bs aq & come devoted. 
assure it, it will even be «The 
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‘¢The chambers are counter for the 
same reason. Assure every body you will 
have every body. 

“The army sent away, the chambers 
will agree, on according them the gua. 
rantee as added to the charter and 
promised by the king. In order to be 
well understood, it 1s necessary to exe 
plain ; therefore not to enter Paris before 
three days, and in the mean time every 
thing may be arranged. 

‘©The Chambers will be gained, will 
believe in their independence, and will 
agree to every thing. Persuasion, not 
force, must be used with the chambers.” 

On my arrival at the British advanced 

posts, which, owing to the obstructions I 
met with fromthe French, I was not able 
to effect till early in the morning of the 
3d of July, L was informed that the most 
positive orders had been given by the 
duke, not to allow any messenger to pass 
from Paris without his special permission. 
I was therefore detained at the English 
advanced post of guards, commanded by 
Lord Saltown. I dined with the offi- 
eersof the advanced piquet, among whom, 
I well remember Captain Fairfield, of 
the foot guards. These gentlemen in- 
farmed me, that the Duke of Wellington 
was at Gonnesse, with Sir C. Stuart, 
Pozzi di Borgo, and Talleyrand. I wrote 
2 letter to the duke, which was forwarded 
by Lord Saltown. In my letter, I en- 
tered into a detail of the line of conduct 
recommended by Fouche, and contained 
in the foregoing memorandum. On the 
receipt of my dispatch, the duke immedi- 
ately proceeded to St. Cloud, General 
Blucher’s head-quarters ; there the capi- 
tulation of Paris was signed. The duke 
returned to Gonnesse, and dispatched 
Lord March to bring me to him; I ar- 
rived there very early on the morning of 
the 4th, and fwund Sir Charles Stuart, 
Talleyrand, and Pozzo di Borgo; they 
assembled in council, and my presence 
was required by the duke. Talleyrand 
then desired me to repeat my message, 
and when I got to the article respecting 
the removal of the French army from 
Paris, and quieting all fears, Talleyrand 
observed to me, that this was already 
settled, and turning to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, requested him to read to me the 
capitulation that they had just concluded. 
On my urging the adoption of the line of 
cortduct which Fouché recommended to- 
wards the Chambers, the Duke of Wel- 
lington proceeded to give me his senti- 
ments in writing, which were as follow: 

“Tam of opinion that the allies having 
declared the government of Napoleon an 





usurpation and not legitimate 
thority which emanates from rag 


’ be considered as null and of no 


therefore all that remains for t “be 
and the commission to do, is a 
to give in their resignation, and to de “he 
that they took upon themselves the i 
sibility of government, with the sole view 
of insuring ae oo tranquillity, and the 
integrity of the kingdom of H. 

X VIII.” en ae 

Talleyrand moreover dictated to me 
the following memorandum : 

“The King will grant all the former 

churter, including the abolition of confisca. 
tions ; besides the non-renewal of the law of 
lust year concerning the liberty of the press; 
the immediate assembly of the electoral 
colleges for the formation of a new Cham. 
ber of Deputies ; the unity of the ministry 
—reciprocity in the faculty of proposing 
laws, on the part of the king by message, 
and by proposition on that of the chambers, 
The Chambers of Peers is hereditary, 
Talleyrand added, you may in our names, 
recommend to them, sincerity, and the most 
unlimited confidence. 
He further desired me to procure infor. 
mation concernirig the Bonaparte family, 
He then pointed out, and as it were, in- 
troduced to me, the persons of the ple 
nipotentiaries present, saying, * that is 
Sir Charles Stuart, H. B. Majesty’s am- 
bassador; that is Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
ambassador of H. I, M. the Emperor of 
Russia, and I am Prince Talleyrand, 
minister of foreign affairs for his Majesty 
Louis XV11I.’? The Duke of Welling- 
ton had already mentioned their names 
to me on our first sitting down. His 
grace now desired me to write all their 
names under the memorandum which 
had been dictated to me by Talleyrand, 
and he further desired me to add to my 
memorandum— * 

“ That I might be sent back to him im- 
mediately with further instructions and in- 
formation. I was to desire Fouche to be 
very explicit and sincere, particularly with 
him, the Duke of Wellington, who, on bis 
part, put the most implicit confidence in 
him (Fouché). The duke wished to know 
whether Fouché desired support oF o. 
tance of any kind, or in any manner, It De 
did he should immediately have it. 

forthwith mounted my horse and re- 
turned to Paris; Lord March was 4p- 
pointed by the duke to accompany mm. 
On our arrival at the Barriere ~ 
Villette, we found the French oye 
perfectly frantic, and vociferating lais! 
’"Empereur!” ¢* A bas les Angials. 
‘A bas fes Burbons!” They were 
the point of firing at the Belgian “rs 
peter who preceded us; It was wit 

th me French hus- 

greatest difficulty that $0 sai) 
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whose escort we had ap- 
oo vet barriers, could prevent he 
sn from firing at Lord March as he 
riding off. ‘They were also obliged 
wy esert themselves strenuously in my 
defence, as Many of the infantry pointed 
their muskets at me, vociferating Vive 
[‘Bmpereur! Vive Napoleon! We are 
betrayed! We have been sold! We will 
goht to the last drop of our blood! 
Down with the Bourbons! Let us kill 
this traitor! THe has assisted in selling 
ys! We have seen him pass before! 
The hussars took me between them, some 
of the infantry also assisted in parrying 
of the blows aimed at me, and turning 
aside the muzzles of the muskets, Thus, 
after great peril, I was fortunate enough 
to gain the quarters of a general officer, 
with only asabre cut on my left leg. The 
general dispersed the men, and gave me 
a strong escort to conduct me to the 
Thuilleries. 

In consequence of my communicating 
the documents and assurances-I had re- 
ceived from Talleyrand and the Duke of 
Wellington, the commission of govern. 
ment abdicated its powers that evening ; 
but the Chambers still refused to comply. 
They continued their sittings, which they 
declared should be permanent, till the 
morning of the 6th, when the doors of 
the Chamber were closed, and guarded 
by a party of the national guards. 

KING JOACHIM’S FATE. 

On my first interview with the Duke 
of Wellington, I informed him that I had 
been King Joachim’s aide-de-camp, and 
Ithen solicited the favour ef his interest 
to obtain permission for the king to re- 
tre to England. The duke promised 
me his support, but added, that he wished 
King Joachim himself to write to him. 
I communicated this wish to the king, 
who, iu consequence, sent me a letter 
addressed to the duke; it was written 
with much feeling and dignity, but it 
contained a phrase which M. D. Coussy 
thought somewhat exceptionable. I dif 
ered from him in this opinion, but sub- 
mitted to his judgment, and the letter 
"a not presented to the duke. This 
on however, to have been of no ime 
apa as it did not.appear that after 
ow €8 arrival at Paris he ever recol-_ 
Aka the desire he had expressed. 
Men the 12th of July, I addressed a 
me to Lord Castlereagh, through the 
MP eck of Sir Charles Stuart, in which 
- - “hay of King Joachim I requested 
mons y for him in Great Britain, I 

“a tor answer, that his Royal Highe 


: ; 
# the Prince Regent must be cons 


sulted before his Majesty’s ministers 
could assent to my tequest. A short 
time after I received an official note 
signed by Sir Charles Stuart, informi 
me that he was directed by Lord Castle- 
reagh to inform me, that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent did not think fit, 
* pour le moment, et par rapport aux 
circumstances du jour,” to grant Marshal 
Murat’s request, 
SITUATION OF soactIM, 

Soon after the restoration of Lovis to 
the throne of France, the situation of 
King Joachim began to'be extremely 
critical, It is true no orders were ever 
publicly issued against him; but the as- 
sassins of Marshal Brun, and of the Pro-« 
testants at. Nismes, either from the dic- 
tates of their own loyalty, or in conse- 
quence of secret instructions, immedi. 
ately set about their murderous machi- 
nations, and left no artifice untried to 
get King Joachim into their power. He 
soon found it necessary to quit the house 
which he had so quietly occupied for 
more than six weeks: he separated from 
his attendants, and retired to a secret 
retreat; whilst they were instructed to 
report that he had succeeded in embark- 
ing on board a vessel he had hired, and 
had taken refuge in Tunis. His perse- 
cutors were by no means the dupes of 
this stratagem; they redoubled their 
activity and vigilance; but, hitherto, 
their malice had been happily counter- 
acted by the humane exertions of his 
generous and noble-minded preservers. 

These considerations made him de- 
termine to go by sea to Havre de Grace, 
notwithstanding the length of the voyage, 
The Duke of Roccaromana hired a ves. 
sel for that purpose; the day was fixed 


for their departure; and, on the 2d of, 


August, the duke and Colonel Bonafaux 
embarked, with two servants, and all the 
king’s property and clothes. 
~ “It was agreed that when they were on 
board, and the vessel was ready to sail, 
they should send a boat to a remote part 
of the Bay of Toulon, where King Joa- 
chim would be in readiness to embark. 
At this very important crisis some ua- 
happy mistake occasioned the boat to 
repair to a wrong place. After a fruit. 
less search, and much delay, the persou 
charged with thé direction @f the enter- 
prise returned to the vessel, in the ut- 
most consternation at not finding the 
king, to obtain fresh instructions, as well 
as the assistance of ome one who might 
be better acquainted with the coast.—A 
considerable joss of time ensued ; and, 
while they were still in suspence, and un- 
) decided 
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decided how to act, or where to renew 
their search, to their utter dismay, a nu- 
merous party of the king’s pursuers— 
who, by some means or other, had heard 
of, or suspected, his intended flight— 
rushed on board. They searched the 
vessel with the greatest anxiety, threat- 
ening, with horrid imprecations, that, 
if they found the king, they would cut 
him to pieces: not succeeding in their 
hopes of finding him, they compelled the 
captain to put to sea immediately ; and 
they did not quit the vessel until she was 
under full sail. 2 

As soon as it was dark the king re- 
paired to the spot where he was to have 
found the boat. He remained there in 
the greatest anxiety until near day-light, 
occasionally aseending the cliffs, in the 
hope of discerning the movements of his 
deliverers. When it was sufficiently 
light, he saw his ship, not indeed far off, 
but under sail, and without any means 
of communication. In this desperate 
situation neither his courage nor his pre- 
sence of mind forsook him; he was gift- 
ed by nature with the most undaunted 
intrepidity—self-possession in the hour 
of danger, and a cheerfulness of soul, if 
IT may so term it, which was never de- 
pressed by misfortune, and by which he 
was led instantly to apply his mind to 
the most prompt means of surmounting 
his difficulties. Never, even in his most 
trying circumstances, was his counte- 
nance divested of that placid smile which 
was one of its remarkable features, 

He bent bis steps whither chance di- 
rected him—carefully avoiding the vici- 
nity of the forts, or of any large dwelling, 
Jest the first house he appreached might 
prove to be the habitation of an enemy, 
He wandered about the woods and vine- 
yards for several days and nights, with 
scarcely any sustenance, and without 
shelter, At length, compelled by weari- 
ness and hunger, he determined to enter 
a farm-house, where he flattered himself 
he might not be known. 

He found only an old woman in the 
house, and informed her that he was an 
officer belonging to the garrison of Tou- 
lon, that he had been taking a long walk 
across the country; that he had lost his 
way, and had no dinner, he, therefore, 
begged her to prepare him something to 
eat. The good old woman in the most 
courteous manner and with the greatest 
cheerfulness assured him, that he was a 
welcome guest, and that he might depend 
upon being instantly provided with the 
best fare ber dear master’s house would 


furnish.—This mention of her «4 
master,” not a little alarmed the 
who immediately enquired his vam 
if she expected him soon home} She 
satisfied his curiosity, adding, that he 
only gone out fora walk. The good ~ 
man during this conversation, emplo a 
herself in preparing an omelet, ithe 
fore she had finished either her cooki 
or her story, her master returned, * 

The king disguised the uneasiness he 
felt in this gentleman’s company, who 
however, very civilly bade him welcome. 
and seated himself at the table prepared 
for the king, at the same time desiri 
the old woman to make ready another 
omelet for himself. The king, who, as 
may well be supposed, was extremely 
hungry, bad begun_his meal previous to 
the declaration of his host, that he would 
Join him. 

No one who ever beheld the stately 
figure and affable counténance of King 
Joachim, could forget him, This was 
the case with our host, who though he 
had never seen him, had yet seen his pore 
trait in the Marshals’ Saloon at the Thu. 
illeries, as well as his own coins of the 
grand duchy of Berg, and the kingdom of 
Naples. This gentleman had also heard 
of his being then in the vicinity, as well 
as of the persecution to which he bad 
been subjected. He soon recognised in 
his guest the person of the king, and 
starting from his seat with every mark of 
the most profound respect, with tears in 


king, 
€, and 


his eyes, begged the king to pardon the 


familiarity into which he had been be- 
trayed, ere him that he would ree. 
dily risk his life to preserve him, and thet 
his house, his fortune, and his person, 
were all at the king’s disposal. At this 
inoment the old nurse, who was assidu- 
ously engaged at the fire, hearing her 
master’s respectful and passionate ad. 
dress, from which she learnt the rank of 
the personage for whom she had been 
exercising her culinary skill, was seized 
with an universal tremor; and, in throw- 
ing herself at the king’s feet, overturned 
the frying pan and its contents into the 
fire. © oe 

The king remained concealed 1 t 
house of this worthy gentleman greener 
days, when some circumstance made | 
necessary that he should be remom® 
Another country house was nope 
which was then unoccupied, and a na . 
officer, whose name I shall not Pee 
was intrusted with the secret. An © 
man, whose fidelity could be ke 
upon, was leftin the house to wallop 
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‘Je the naval officer and an as- 
ii nie » were em- 


Ting ¢ amed 
n ! > 
eon” occasionally attending upon his 


in bringing him necessaries and 
Webments io the neighbouring town, 
and inguarding against any Circumstance 
which might menace the king’s safety. 

In the mean time King J oachim’s ene- 
mies by no means relaxed in their exere 
tions to take him. ‘The report of his 
having gold and jewels to an immense 
anount about his person, not a little con- 
tributed to increase their activity. The 
good old wornan who was employed to 
wait on the king, was indefatigable in 
her attentions She constantly kept 
watch during the night, while the king 
reposed, and would never retire to rest 
butin the middle of the day, when there 
was no danger of surprise, and his com- 





 panions generally slept in the town to 


avoid observation. 
HIS ESCAPE TO CORSICA. 

Corsica was the only asylum which he 
had any chance of reaching. The ro- 
mantic character of its inhabitants; that 
unconquerable spirit of independence, 
which their habits assist in maintaining; 
and the mountainous and inaccessible 
nature of their island, induced the king 
to hope that among this people he could 
not fail to find an hospitable and secure 
retreat, in which he might await the de- 
cision of the allies concerning his future 
destiny, 

It was determined that the king should 
attempt the passage to Corsica in alittle 
open boat, which Mr. a 
very meritorious naval officer, from the 
most disinterested and humane mo- 
twes, had purchased for the purpose, 
and who volunteered his services to ate 
tend the king on the voyage. 

They had the good fortune to fall in 
with the Corsica packet, which sails 





regularly from Toulon to Bastia; it-would- 


have been impossible for them to keép 
their boat much longer afloat, which had 
received great injury from the attempt to 
run it down, and they had no sooner got 
ee the packet than their boat 
ue vessel soon arrived at Bastia 
see nd The king remained at this 
or only one day, and then pro- 
feded with his three kind friends to 
ct village situated in a very 
wide position fifteen miles south of 
deters = arriving at the village, he 
tees a y entered the most conspl- 

Ouse in the place, which hap 


iia be the habitation of Mr, Co- 
" Cecaldi, the mayur, and a staunch 
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partizan of the Bourbons, in whose cause 
he had for many years suffered exile 
from his native land. 

AUTHOR’S INTERVIEW WITH JOACHIM, 

I arrived at Ajaccio on the afternoon 
of the 28th September. The house oce 
cupied by the king was distinguishable 
by his standard, and by the centinels 
which were planted at the door, I ime 
mediately sent to the king, to enquire 
when he would be pleased to receive 
me, and he returned for answer that I 
might come to him immediately. [I 
thought it requisite, however, to commue 
nicate to him in diplomatic form by 
letter the object of my mission. I wrote 
the letter, and was myself the bearer of 
it. He received me with the utmost 
kindness and cordiality, and upon my 
giving him a brief account of the manner 
in which I had obtained for him from 
the Emperor of Austria the offer of an 
asylum, he expressed his warmest ace 
knowledyments for my exertions in his 
behalf, aad his entire approbation of my 
conduct. 

I now had recourse to every argument 
and supplication in my power to induce 
him to accede to the proposal, and I in- 
formed him that an English frigate 
waited at Bastia to convey him to 
Trieste, He replied, that I was come 
too late, that the die was cast, that he 
had waited nearly three months with the 
utmost patience, and at the constant 
risk of his life for the decision of the ale 
lies. That it appeared evident to him 
that he had been abandoned by the 
sovereigns who had so lately courted his 
alliance, to perish by the revengeful dage 
gers of his enemies, and that he had at 
length resolved to attempt to regain his 
kingdom. He declared that, although he 
entertained the greatest confidence in 
the success of his intended expedition 
for that purpose, still, in oue respect, the 
result was a matter of iudifference to 
him, as he should at least have it in his 
power to meet death, which he had so 
repeatedly faced in the field. That the 
war in which he had been engaged with 
England and Austria, during the course 
of which he had been obliged to take 
refuge in Corsica, could uot remove him 
from his position as # sovereign acknowe 
ledged by all Europe, That kings i 
going to war for territory, dy not intend 
to question their respective titles to tbe 
crowns they have worn, nor do they 
cease reciprucally to consider them as 
sacred, ‘Tbat when it happens by the 
fate of war @ manarch is driven froin his 
capital, he has a right to return if hecan 
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find the means; that he had signed no 
abdication. . 

Notwithstanding the justice and truth 
of these observations I persisted in con- 
juring him to abandon his project, to ace 
cept the refuge which was offered, and, 
in the bosom of his family, to await 
some favourable turn in the affairs of 
Europe, which might lead to the re-esta- 
blishment of his fortunes. : 

These arguments were, however, of no 
avail, and the king concluded his reasons 
for persisting in his resolution, by ob- 
serving that he had now compromised three 
hundred brave officers and men, who if 
abandoned by him must inevitably be- 
come Victims to the vengeance of their 
government, He then informed me that 
he intended to sail with his expedition 
that night. 

The king engaged me to dine with him. 
—The party consisted of about twelve 
eg who composed the staff of his 

ittle army: amongst the number were, 
Generals Franceschetti, his aid-de-camp, 
and General , besides five or six 
colonels,—During dinner, the king con. 
versed with his usual gatety and affability ; 
he was urgent in his enquiries about his 
family, and about those of his court, 
who he feared might have suffered in the 
politigal convulsion which had recently 
taken place. He also particularly ques- 
tioned me after his good and honourable 
friends, as he termed them, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Holland, Sir Robert Wilson, 
Lord Sligo, Lord Oxford, Lord Landaff, 
General Matthews, and several other 
English noblemen and persons of rank, 
if I here take the liberty of particularizing 
the names of these personages, I think 
myself warranted in so doing, from the 
desire the king expressed that they 
should be apprized of his remembrance, 
and frum the conviction I have, that 
these personages will not feel less dis- 
posed to accept recollections, because they 
were dictated in an hour of misfortune. 

After dinner he desired me to attend 
him in his private apartment.—Here I 
again took an early opportunity of re- 
suming my supplications to him to 
abandon his project, but I found him 
immoveable in his resolution. 

He sat down at his desk in my pre- 
tence, and with his own hand wrote the 
fotiowing fewer, which he ordered his 
secretary to transcribe, he then signed it, 
aud the transcript thus signed was after- 
wards sent to me. 

Ajaccio, S:pt. 28, 1815. 

Mr. Macirone, envoy of the allied 
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powers to King J oachim,—M 
of this day was dictated by ‘nett 
stances of the moment, It‘is now ho 
ever, a duty which I owe to myself M 
trath, and to your noble frankness i 
sincerity, to acquaint i 
intentions. WIR tics der 


I value my liberty above 

blessing ;—captivity aa dew ans “a 
synonymous. What treatment can [ ey. 
pect from those powers who abandoned 
me for two months to the daggers of the 
assassins of Marseilles? I saved the Mar. 
quis de Riviere’s life ; he was condemned 
to alge on the scaffold—I obtained his 
pardon from the emperor. Execrable 
trath !—He instigated these wretches 
he it was who set a price on my head! 

Wandering in the woods, hidden in the 
mountains, I owe my life solely to the ge. 
nerous compassion which my misfortunes 
excited in the breasts of three French offi. 
cers ; they conveyed me to Corsica at the 
imminent peril of their lives, 

Wretches there are who assert, that I 
have taken away with me great treasures 
from Naples; do they not know that, 
when I received that kingdom in exchange 
for my grand duchy of Berg, (which I pus- 
sessed tn virtue of a solemn treaty,) I 
brought thither immense riches? All was 
expended for the improvement of my kingdom 
of Naples !—Has the sovereign who has 
since been placed on that throne recognized 
any of its former features ?—Neither my- 
self nor my family now possess decent 
means of subsistence. 

I will not accept, Mr. Macirone, the 
conditions which you are charged to offer 
me; I perceive nothing in them but an 
absolute abdication, on the mere condi. 
tion that J shall be permitted to exist, but 
in eternal captivity, subjected to the at- 
bitrary action of the laws under a despotis 
government. Is this moderation? Is this 
justice? Is this the regard, the respect, 
due to an unfortunate monarch, who has 
been formally acknowledged by all Ev- 
rope, and who, in a very critical ono 
decided the campaign of 1814 in favour + 
these very powers; who now, contrary © 
their own interests, pursue him with - 
overwhelming might of their perseculins: 

It is a well known tiuth, that I drove. 
hack the Ausirians as far as the Po, ony 
because I had been persuaded, by dint 0 
intrigue, that they were preparing 4 
attack me, though without the concur 
rence of Engiand. I judged it poe yor 
to advance my line of defence, and £2 
the people to my cause. 

No a “toni better than you, = 
Macirone, and Lord Bentinck me 
that I made the fatal movement of onset 
only upon the declaration of that 7” , 
that he felt himself obiiged to up is aid. 
Austriant, siuce they had claimed ™ 
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e of the causes which 
Yoo aot torre and desertion in my 
ern False reports so artfully cir- 
aves of my death; of the landing of the 
seri in Naples ; the conduct of Gene- 
ral Pignatelli Strongoli; in fine, the 
treachery of some officers, who, by their 
insinuations and example, succeeded with 
perfidious art to augment discouragement 
and desertion. : 

At this moment there does not exist a 
oie individual of that army who is not 
gosible of his errors. I am going to join 
them; they all are eager to see me again 
at their head, They, and every class of 
ny well-beloved subjects, have preserved 
to me their affections. , 

Ihave not abdicated—I have-a right to 
recover my crown, if God gives me the force 
gu the means. My presence on the throne 
of Naples could net now be a subject of 
dread: it could no longer be pretended 
that I corresponded with Napoleon, who 
isat St. Helena. Much to the contrary ; 
both England and Austria might reap ad- 
vantages from it, which they may in vain 
expect from the sovereign whom it has 
pleased then to put in my place. 

l indulge in these details, Mr. Macirone, 
because it is to you that I am writing; 
your conduct towards me, your reputation, 
aud your name, give you claims to my can- 
dor and esteem. 

You could not throw any obstacle in 
the way of my departure, though sucia 
might be your desire ;—by the time you 
receive this letter I shall be well ad- 
vanced towards my destination. I shall 
tilher succeed, or terminate my misfor- 
tunes with my life. Ihave faced death a 
thousand and a thousand times in fighting 
for my country—shall I not be permitted to 
brave it once for myself? 1 tremble only 
for the fate of my family. 

I shall ever remember with pleasure 
the noble and delicate manner in which 
you have fulfilled your mission to me ; it 
forms an agreeable contrast with the gra- 
tuitously insolent and revolting behaviour of 
tveral other persons -towards -me,- who 
ueither possessed the powers nor consi- 
deration which you enjay. 

[ have given orders that your papers 
may be returned to you. Whereupon, 
ut. Macirone, I pray God to have you 
W bis holy keeping, 

Signed in the original, 
JOACHIM, 


, THE KING'S DEATH. 
is detained at Ajaccio by contrary 
of the ki, sume days after the departure 
mien I then sailed for Toulon, in 
- which T had hired for the voyage. 
© time of the king’s sailing, as well 


t 
ean 4 considerable time before, the 


et had been uniformly fing and: 


serene, but on the night after his sailing, 
a violent storm dispersed his little squa- 
dron, which, as I have already said, con- 
sisted of five small vessels, The inten 
tion of the king had been to land at Sa- 
lerno, which is within thirty miles of 
Naples, and where a considerable num- 
ber of old Neapolitan troops were re-ore 
ganizing. On the storm subsiding, he 
found himself at the entrance of the 
gulph of St. Euphemia, entirely separated 
from the rest of his squadron, Thus 
situated, he for reasons, with which I am 
not well acquainted, decided on landing 
immediately in the vicinity of Pizzo, in 
preference to returning towards Salerno 
in search of the rest of his force. The 
felucca which carried the king, was the 
stnallest and the swiftest of the flotilla. 
Besides sailors, the number of persons on 
board, consisted of thirty-one, all ve- 
teran officers, amongst whom was Ge. 
neral Franceschetti. These, with the 
king at their head, who was habited in a 
splendid uniform, landed within half a 
mile of the town of Pizzo. At this 
eventful moment, the first who re-beheld 
the person of their heroic but unfortu- 
nate sovereign, were a few soldiers, 
called coasteguards, who from curiosity, 
or in execution of their duty, had ree 
paired to the spot where he landed, 
Some of the men immediately recoge 
nized the king, and, placing their shakos 
on their bayonets, saluted him with the 
most enthusiastic cheers. He now lost 
no time in proceeding with his party to 
the town of Pizzo, and arrived at the: 
market-place; where he addressed the 
throng by which he was surrounded. 
Many of the inhabitants saluted him as 
king, and prepared to join him, the rest 
manifested a degree of timidity and sus- 
pense. He, however, did not think 
proper to wait there to increase his 
force; but having been supplied by the 
inhabitants with @ sufficient number of 
horses, immediately proceedéd towards 
Monteleone, ~ 

It may be necessary to observe that 
the principal part of the town of Pizzo. 
and its dependencies belong ty the 
Spanish grandee, the Duke del [utantado. 
This circumstance naturally gives to the 
agent of the duke, who resides there, 
much influence over the inhabitants, 
The king had no sooner quitted the towa 
than this agent of the duke has angued 
the people in the market-place, aan 
pealing principally to their fears, at 
demanding whether they could be aware 


of the dreadful punishinent and extermi- 
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nation to which they would be subjected 
for not having opposed the progress of 
the invader, He thus contrived to in- 
duce several of the people to take up 
arms, and place themselves under his 
command, In the mean time King 
Joachim was hastening towards Monte- 
leone;* he had not, however proceeded 
far before he was met by a colonel of 
gens d’armes, named Trentacapelli, who 
was on his way from Monteleone to 
Pizzo. The king invited the colonel to 
Join him, and proceed with bim to Mon- 
teleone; but the colonel, fearing per- 
haps to confide in such apparent feeble 
means, respectfully declined the pro- 
posal, and pointing towards Monteleone, 
he observed, ‘* he would regard him as 
his sovereign, whose flag he should be- 
hold flying on the castles.” On this the 
king imprudently suffered him to proceed 
tu Pizzo, where he found the agent of the 
Duke del Infantado using his utmost in- 
fluence with the people, to induce them 
to arm in the cause of Ferdinand, The 
arrival of the colonel gave a new impulse 
to this measure; he united his efforts 
and authority to the persuasions and in- 
fluence of the agent, and without loss of 
time put himself at the head of a strong 
party, and hastened to pursue the king, 
who by this time had got half way to 
Monteleone. 

The colonel and his party had not 
proceeded far from the town, before his 
approach was perceived by King Juachim, 
whose ruin was at this moment consum- 
mated by a most fatal mistake. It oc 
curred to the king and his followers, that 
the armed party, which from their ele. 
vated situation, they could see at a con- 
siderable distance, had been collected by 
Colonel Trentacapelli with the intention 
of joining them, With this idea the king 
suspended his march, thinking it more 
advisatle to await this expected rein- 
forcement, previous to his entrance into 
the ciiry of Monteleone. On the nearer 





* From the various and concurring ac- 
counts which I have obtained from many 
respectable persons, who were at that 
time at Naples, it appears that, if the 
king had but reached Monteleone, the ca- 
pital of the Calabrians, he would undoubt- 
edly have succeeded in his enterprise, 
‘The Calabrians were ina most unsettled 
state; and the dauntless wariike inhabi- 
tants were greatly attached to King Joa- 
chim. ‘They also detested the Austrians, 


who had not been able to obtain the least 
footing in the country. 






approach of these supposed f;; 
king advanced some Las rah 
and some of his little tro my 
pert gc sgn OP shouted 
viva il Re Gioachino™ when to the’ 
surprise they were answered bya od 
of musquetry. A sharp contest am 
diately ensued; the king's party foul 
desperately, some of them were killed 
and many wounded. It was not ssible 
for them entirely to disperse a force 80 
superior in point of numbers, and the 
could not advance to Monteleone with 
these enemies in their rear; the kin 
therefore determined to regain his vessel, 
Followed by General Franceschetti and 
about twelve others, he rushed through 
the thickest of his enemies, of whom he 
slew several with his own hand, and dis. 
charged his last pistol in the face of 
Colonel Trentacapelli, but without kil- 
ling him, The hostile party were as. 
tonished by this daring attack, and 
thrown into confusion, when the king, 
profiting by their consternation, pushed 
forward and reached the beach, where 
he had left his vessel, himself unhurt, 
though all the others were wounded, 
At this moment he would undoubtedly 
have been saved, if his vessel had been 
there to receive him, but she was stand- 
ing out to sea. The commander, Cap- 
tain Barbara, had heard the firing bes 
tween the king and his pursuers, and, 
consulting only his own safety, left the 
coast, and abandoned the king to his 
fate. In this desperate situation the 
king threw himself into the water and 
gained a fishing-boat which lay close at 
hand, Franceschetti and the rest fol- 
lowed him. The beat was unfortunately 
aground, and the king’s efforts to push it 
off proved ineffectual. Finding this boat 
immoveable, the king again threw him- 
self into the sea and yot into anotber, 4 
very small one, which was about twenty 
yards distant from the other. By this 
tine the beach was crowded by the kings 
pursuers, but none of them now at 
tempted to fire at him, nor dared to ap- 
proach him, all stood gazing at him “ 
astonishment, andJn the little boat he 
might have escaped, but it was — 
nately fastened to the shore, and he cou 
not disengage the rope. The meena 
to whom it belonged, perhaps a 
fear of losing it, at length res - 
head and pulled it towards the ines 
while one of his companions wade o 
the sea, got into the boat, and one 
to seize the king, who struck the “a 
on the head with bis fist, and ae 
him overboard. Numbers now viet the 
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the example of the two fishermen, and 
the boat was completely surrounded, 
put still no one attempted to offer vio- 
lence to the king’s person, He stood up 
ynarmed in the midst of his assailants, 
iqtreating them to suffer him to depart, 
and, as a last hope, produced his passport 
for Trieste. Finding his persuasions and 
resistance useless, he was constrained to 
deliver himself into the hands of his ene- 
mies. . 
The intelligence of the event was im- 
mediately conveyed by telegraph to Na- 
ples. The military commander of the 
district, lately placed there by King Fer- 
dinand, received orders by the same ex- 
peditious conveyance to assemble a court- 
martial to try King Joachim. The trial 
was very summary; the king received his 
sentence with a smile of contempt and 
indignations He wrote a must affec- 
tionate farewell letter to his wife and 
children, which he earnestly begged 
might be safely delivered. He declared 
that he thought it incumbent upon him 
to die in the profession of the religion in 
which he had been educated, and re- 
quested the assistance of a clergyman, 
from whom he received the Eucharist. 
He had upon his person a portrait of his 
queen and children, which he placed upon 
lis breast; and, refusing to sit upon a 
stool which was offered him, or to have 
his eyes covered, he smiled upon his ex- 
ecutioners, aid received the fatal fire. 





Instructions from Lord William Bentinck, 
authorising and directing the Proclama- 
tion of Italian Independence. 

Sir, Messina, Nov. 29, 1813. 
You have been apprized by me of the 
mature of the expedition upon which the 
third Italians, and the detachment of the 
lust Italians, are about to be employed 
under the orders of Lient.-Col. Catinelli. 
ou will obey such orders as you receive 

from that officer, r “i Sr 258 
+ Consider it necessary to repeat my 

Verbal instructions of yesterday, that, as 

Bry as the troops are embarked, and are 

ted v1 bo will explain to the officers and 

as eo Jectofthe expedition. The object 
raise on the western coast of Italy an 
rae ~ ne, around which may rally all 

an — patriots, both civil and mili- 

afaee may be desirous of effecting 

a ers ana independence of their 

= ¥ oble and important to the fu- 

. the wossey and greatness of Italy as 
cealed idertaking, yet it cannot be con- 

that the smaliness of the force exe 


poses it to considerable danger. I am 
anxious, therefore, that it should be at- 
tempted by volunteers only, and that all 
who are unwilling to make the effort may 
be left in the ships. You will shew this 
mstruction to Lieut.-Col. Catinelli, and to 
Sir Josias Rowley, commanding the mari- 
time part of the expedition. 

have the honour to be, sir, your obe- 
dient humble servant, 

W.C. Bentinck, lieut.-gen, 
Lieut.-Col. Ceravigni, commanding 

Third Italian Levy. 





Official Note of Lord William Bentinck, 
transmitied to the King of Naples. 
Bologuu, April 1, 1814. 

In case the Neapolitan government 
should require a confirmation in writing 
of the sentiments that Lord Castlereagh 
has already verbally announced, confirma- 
tion that has not been demanded, it not 
being judged necessary, the undersigned is 
authorised, officially, to declare— 

That the English government entirely ap- 
proves of the treaty concluded between the 
Austrian government and the gavernment of 
Naples ; and that it consents to the addition 
of territory there specified, under the same 
conditions made by Austria, of an active and 
immediate co-operation of the Neapolitan 
army ; and that if the English government 
refuses to sign a treaty in limine, it arises 
purely from motives of delicacy and honour, 
which cunnot azree to the sucrifice of the he- 
reditury states of an ally without un indem- 
nity ; and the undersigned has orders is 
consequence, in virtue of which he invites 
the Neapolitan government to make the 
greatest efforts for the same object? 

Such are the sentiments of the British 
government, It would be contrary to 
frankness of character in the undersigned, 
were he not to express his own opinion, 
that the hopes which gave birth to the 
treaty, have been unfortunately, too falsi- 
fied. The principal object, for which the 
alliance was formed, and sacrifices made, 
the ready, and active co-operation of the 
Neapolitan army, has not been obtained. 


‘The Austrian army is still paralized on the 


Adige, whereas, by the march of the Nea- 


politan army to tue Upper Po, it would, 


long ago, have reached the Alps ; negotia- 
tions, under the most suspicious CiITCRDIs 
stances, have been carried on with the 
enemy; and at the same time, the co-ope- 
ration of the British army, which the Nea- 
politan government, if sincere, ought to 
wish for, more than apy other of the al, 
lies, is rendered impossible, by the refusal 
made to it, of means for its safety and 


sabssatence. Lorp Wm, BENTINCK. 
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THE 


HISTORY OF JAVA. 


BY 


THOS. STAMFORD RAFFLES, Esa. 
Late Licutenant-Governor of that Island 


and its Dependencies, 
F.R.S. AND A.S. 


Member of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, honor 
Member of the Literary Society at Bombay, an 
late President of the Society of Arts and Sciences 
at Batavia. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
With a Map and Plates, 
Quarto, 61. 6s. and large paper, 81. 8s. 





{ We have seen no work, since the Voyages 


of Cook and Macartney, more credit- 
able to our national literature than these 
volumes by Governor RaFFLes. They 
are at once original and interesting, 
novel and authentic, splendid and use- 
ful. The sordid policy of the Dutch 
had led them to disguise the most beau- 
tiful territory in the world, and to re- 
pose the inhabitants as vindictive 

arbarians, and their climate as unfit 
for the residence of Europeans; but, 
viewed with the philosophical eye of this 
author, it appears that the Javanese are 
well-disposed people, living in as healthy 
a country as is to be found within the 
tropics. In our brief extracts, we can 
render but inadequate justice to two 
ample volumes, abounding throughout 
with the most instructive and curious 
details. The passages selected will, 
however, convey a just idea of the en- 
Fightened views of Mr. RAFFLES as an 
author, as well as of his humane, ho- 
nourable, and praise-wortby policy as a 
governor, under circumstances exceed- 
mgly intricate, and at a distance from 
the source of his authority at which no 
delegated power onght. ever to exist. 
It is, unhappily, the fate of few colonies 
to enjoy the advantages of so liberal an 
authority as in this case seems to have 
been anxiously exerted for the benefit 
of the mass of the population, and not 
to supportthe usurpations of the privi- 
leged tew. [In this sense, as well as in 
his capacity of an intelligent writer and 
profound philosopher, Mr. RAFFies is 
entitled to the thanks, gratitude, and 
respect of his country.] 





DR. LEYDEN. 


we sincerely and deeply do I re- 


gret, that this task did net fall 


mto hands more able to do it justice. 
There was one,* dear to me in private 





* Dr. C. Leyden, the bard of Tiviotdale, 


who accompanied the expedition to Bata- 
wa m 1811, and expired in my arms a few 
days aller the landing of the troops, 
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friendship and esteem, who. h kas 
was of all men the best ‘lode 


have supplied those deficiencies which 
will be apparent in the very imperfect 
work now presented to the public, From 
his profound acquaintance with eastern 
languages and Indian history, from the 
unceasing activity of his great talents, 
his other prodigious acquirements, hig 
extensive views, and his confident ho 
of illustrating national migrations fiom 
the scenes which he was approaching, 
much might have been expected; but, 
just as he reached those shores on which 
he hoped to slake his ardent thirst for 
knowledge, he fell a victim to excessive 
exertion, deeply deplored by all, and by 
none more truly than myself, 
EUROPEAN JAVA, 

The first arrival of the Portuguese in 
the Eastern [slands was in the year 1510, 
when Alphonzo de Albuquerque first 
visited Sumatra. In the following ycar, 
Albuquerque conquered the city of Ma. 


lacca, and sent to announce that event . 


to those countries ‘and islands which had 
traded thither, inviting them to continue 
their intercourse, and promising them 
protection and encouragement. To Java 
and the Moluccas he sent Antonio de 
Abrew, having, however, previously pre 
pared the way by a Moor or Mahometan, 
of the name of Nakoda Ismael, who was 
trading in a merchant vessel. Antonio 
de Abrew sailed on his mission with three 
vessels, and took with him several Javans 
and Malayus, who had been accustomed 
to trade with Malacca. The first port 
on Java at which he arrived was the city 
of Agacai, and from thence he sailed to 
Amboina, one of the Moluccas, where he 
set up his padroes, or pillars of discovery 
and possession, as he had done at every 
port at which he had touched. 

The first voyage made by the Dutch 
was in 1595, in which year their first 
fleet, under the command of Houtman 


(who had been previously employed by 


the Portuguese in the East- India service) 
sailed direct to Bantam. At this period 
the Portuguese were at war with the king 
of Bantam, to whom Houtman en 
assistance; in return for which he “ 
tained permission to build a factory : 
Bantam, which was the first settiemen 
formed by the Dutch in the East-Indies. 
In 1610, the first Dutch governs, 
neral, Bolt, arrived at Bantam, and, a 
ing the situation of his countrymen” 
that province not favourable to the o 
blishment of a permanent ror’ i 
removed to Jakatra. On the 4t 


7 via was 
March, 1621, the name of Pe ootet 
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ferred upon the new establishment of twelve or thirteen from Batavia. They 
en 


°° which from that annually exported to India provisions 
the Dutch 10 1 gape te of their East- and ones articles of trade, to the amount 
riod became of two millions six or éight thousand 
Indian empire 811, Holland having be. florins, and in cash from four to six mile 
In the year ® f France, the French lions, and sold yearly to an amount ge- 
come & 2 acs pe Batavia; and on the nerally of twenty or twenty-one millions ; 
fag was hoiste ayy on ane year, the and it was estimated that the Indian 
11th September, t was declared supreme trade maintained, directly and indirectly, 
British governmen lamation of that date all the external commerce of Holland, 
on Java, by a earl of Minto, governor employing a capital of about two hundred 
sigued by the % On the 17th of the and sixty millions of florins, 
general a Benge. lation was entered From the inquiries of a commission 
same month, a CO Ue fell -appointed by the government of Holland 
into, by which all the dependencies app y theg : 
into, DY do of Gantt Ditnin: in the year 1790, to ascertain the real 
gr tyreererly t, 1814, a conven- state of the Coipany’s finances, and to 
On the 15th August, ; of his report how far the nation would be war- 
ton was entered Into, pit ei Dutch a in giving its further support to the 
Britannic rs Hh ge and 7 ions in’ credit of an institution which had so 
the whole of their former possessio nb sapidip. daglinnd, Ss abanciads-titai de 
the Eastern Islands; and on the er to y PS fiewe of the Company 
August, 1816, the flag of the Netherlands pte Sag sevenny- Cote millions of ie- 
was again hoisted at Batavia, li rins, and that this amount had since ins 
Without ys Avg Ie the He pte ei: tv eighty-four or eighty-five 
portance to Great Dritain oO — ‘anes of hich sum no less than 
of Java, or tothe great commercial mi wert Se 
tat with both ‘countsies might 67,707,583 florins had been advanced by 
eventually have derived from its remains the “egg ray Ten Seat 
ing in our hands, I shall merely notice mi is sare ars. the Company’s af- 
that the loss of it was no tmmediate or pat aie bw managed in India, declared 
positive evil to the Dutch. For many hat “ they could not conceal the deep 
years prior to the British expedition, tha om which the same had made 
Holland had derived little or no advan- tip minds, and that they could not 
tage from the nominal sovereignty which Pn ir th hits upon it without being 
the continued tu exercise over its internal fix their thoug ate ef horror aad 
afairs, All trade and intercourse be- affected with i ant When,” said they, 
tween Java and Europe was interrupted rec fe 3 7 ie chief possession 
ney gid soureyens Sanden, Otten “y ‘6 bli hinent, and when we attend 
w the commercial wealth or the naval an Pupwir anhie of the internal trade 
means of the mother-country; the con. to the rea “as ing and exorbi- 
t he of India, the still increasing ant 
rol of the latter over the agents she plop ences, the incessant 
employed had proportionally diminished; tant “7 7 , thie laa of paper-money 
the continued to send out governors, want of cash, the unrestrained pecula- 
counsellors, and commissioners, but she In ety Tsamnhiotgye neyo pare 
gained from their enquiries little informe tion and alt : anne shan asienapianeilitie 
ttion on the causes of her failure, and no Company's , re n nations, the pere 
aid from their exertions in improving destine tra pate sip ne the weakuess 
her resources, or retarding the approach” fidy of the nau a the "Indian goverae 
ftuin, The colony became’ a burden “_ yrrenptcnantts, expences in the mi. 
on the mother-country instead of assisting ment, the ener and for the publie 
her; and the Company, which had so litary corer word, when we take a 
"S governed it, being itself ruined, stares Pa cillaneialan te gprs 
threw the load of its debts and obligations aa maids of being able to fulGl our 
: ie if some persons of great talents and 
4 @ DUTCH INDIA TRADE. ‘ity among the directors had not step- 
The Company used to send yearly to ability a d to devise means by which, 
‘dia, before the commencement of the ped forwar dicate, at least to stop the 
War of 1780, twenty ships of about nine if not to era si of corruption, and to 
uudred tons each, and eight or ten of further D  rotal ruin of the Company.” 
*oout eight hundred tons each, which, prevent ¢ IBUTE TO DAENDELS. 
lo the number of twenty-two or twenty- bal Dacadels, who was recalled 
tree, returned with cargoes; four from Marsha cn ok of Java only a few 
hina, three from Ceylon, three from from the gi 


) he British conquest, and 
“el, one from Coromandel, aud months before. ang 
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who was by far the most active and ener- 
getic governor who had for a long time 
been at the head of the colony, has 
written an account of his own adminis. 
tration, of the state in which he found 
the island, of the measures he proposed 
and executed, of the improvements which 
he projected or carried into effect, of the 
revenues that might be expected, and of 
the expenditure that the public service 
required. Although he enters into some 
free and bold strictures on the conduct 
of the commissioners, the estimates they 
formed, and the policy they recommend. 
ed, he does nog scem himself to have 
avoided many of the faults which ren- 
dered their policy objectionable, or to 
bave entertained any hope of establishing 
a more hiberal system. Forced services 
and contingents, and all the tyranny 
which they render necessary, still consti- 
tuted the greatest part of the ways and 
meaus of the colonial treasury, and the 
grand source of profits for the Company. 
EXTENT OP JAVA. 

The length of Java, in a straight line 
drawn between its extreme points (Java 
Head, and the south-east point of the 
ssiand}, is five hundred and seventy-five 
geoyraphical, equal to six hundred and 
sixty-six statute miles; its breadth varies 
from one hundred and seventeen geo- 
graphical, or one hundred and thirty-five 
and a half statute miles, (between the 
south-west point of Pachitan bay and the 
north point of Japara), to forty-eight 
geographical or fifty-six statute miles, 
(between the mouth ef the Serayu river 
and the Marabaya, five degrees east of 
Tegal ;) and it is estimated to contain 
an area of about fifty thousand statute 
miles, 

Numerous small islands are scattered 
in its immediate vicinity, particularly 
along the northern coast, and contribute, 
with the projecting points and headlands 
inclosing the different bays, to form har- 
bours of various capacities, The most 
important of these islands is that of 
Madara, which is separated from the 
main land of Java by a strait in one part 
not more than a miie broad, and serves 
to form the important harbour of Sura- 
baya. This island has the appearance 
of being a continuation of the main land 
of Java, and, having been Jong subjected 
to the same political authority, has gene. 
rally formed one of the provinces of the 
Javan empire. In length Madfra is 
about seventy-nine geographical, or nine- 
ty-one and a half statute, miles; and its 
narrowest part is about twenty-seven 
geographical, orthirty-one and a quarter 

3 


statute, miles. The small islands }y; 
to the east of it are considered o. 
dependencies RS Is 

pende b 

ITS MOUNTAINS AND VoLcanos, 

Passing from the coast 
of the country, the stranger Cannot fai} 
to be struck with the bold outline and 
prominent features of its scenery, Ay 
uninterrupted series or range of latve 
mountains, varying in their elevation 
above the sea from five to eleven, and 
even twelve, thousand feet, and exhibit. 
ing, by their round base or pointed to s, 
their volcanic origin, extend through the 
whole length of the island, 

The first of this series, commencing 
from the westward, is in Bantam. This 
mountain (Ganung-karang), though of 
moderate elevation Compared with others 
on the island, is seen at a considerable 
distance from sea, and is a well-known 
landinark to mariners. It lies due south 
of the town of Bantam, at a considerable 
distance from the sea. 

The next mountain of the series is the 
Salak, the eastern foot of which is con. 
nected with the Gedé or Panarang’,, 
situated about fifty miles south of Bata- 
via. These two mountains are seen from 
the roads of Batavia, and, from the ap- 
pearance they exhibit, are usually termed 
by mariners the Blue Mountains, 

From the eastern part of the Gedé, 
the volcanic series separates into two 
independent branches; one of which in- 
clines to the south, the other proceeds 
almost due east, slightly verging to the 
north, The former breaks into an irre. 
gular transverse range,* which extends 
across the island, till it approaches the 
northern branch, from which the gereral 
series is continued in an easterly direc- 
tion as far as the mountain Sindoro, the 
western of the two mountains known by 
mariners as the Two Brothers. The 
mountain Sambing, or Sindari (the se 
cond of the Brothers), 1s somewhat fure 
ther to the south. 

At a short distance from the easter 
foot of the mountain Sambing are three 
large volcanos, in a direction alunost 
north 9nd south, dividing the large series 
transversely: these are the mountainsUng 
drang, Merbabu, and Mer&pi. Phe next 
volcano, in an eastern direction, 16 that 
of Jap4ra, which deviates more than any 
other from the regular series, and au 
a peculiar peninsular appendage , ee 
island. The series is then continuct : 
an easterly course from the Meroe 
far as the mountain Telagawurung: © a 
is in contact with che ocean at the easte 
end of the island, The 


to the interios 
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The several large mountains comprised 
iy this SEFi€Sy and which are in number 


thirty-eight, though different from each 
other in external figure, agree in the ge- 
pera! attribute of volcanos, having @ 
broad base gradually verging towards the 
summit in the form of a.cone. 

ITS GENEBAL ASPECT. 

The general aspect of Java on the 
yorthern coast is low; in many places 
swampy and overgrown with mangrove 
trees and bushes, particularly towards 
the west. The southern coast, on the 
contrary, consists almost entirely of 9 
sries of rocks and cliffs, which rise per- 

dicularly to a considerable height. 

a the interior, stupendous mountains 
stretch longitudinally throughout the 
island; while others of an inferior eleva- 
tion, and innumerable ranges of hills 
wunning in various directions, serve to 
form and confine plains and valleys of 
various elevations and extent. On the 
northern side, the ascent is in general 
very gradual, from the sea coast to the 
immediate base of the mountains; partie 
clarly in the western parts of the island, 
where it has the greatest breadth, and 
where the mountains are situated far in- 
land. In approaching the mountains, 
which lie at the back of Batavia, there 
sa gradual but almost imperceptible 
acclivity for about forty miles. In other 
parts, where the mountains and hills ap- 
proach nearer to the coast, the ascent is 
of course more abrupt, as may be ob- 
erved in the vicinity of Semarang. 

Although the northern coast is in many 
parts flat and uninteresting, the interior 
and southern provinces, from the moun- 
lanous character of the country, may be 
reckoned amongst the most romantic and 
bighly diversified in the world; uniting 
ll the rich and magnificent scenery, 


vhich waving forests,never-failing streams, 


ind constant verdure, can-present, height - 


tned by a pure atmosphere and the glow- 
ng Unts of a tropical sun, | 
m (ge tracts, particularly in the moun. 
a ranges of the western districts, 
remain in a state of nature, or, where 
“ground has been once cleared of fo- 
st are how overrun with long and rank 
. ‘s. In the central and eastera dis« 
Cts, the country is comparatively well 
thed with cultivation, 
uitting the low caast of the north, in 
handy parts unhealthy, the traveller can 
a advance five miles inland without 
Mi ‘ sensible improvement in the 
; =P ere and climate. As he pro- 
te every step he breathes a purer 
Surveys a brighter acene.. At 
*XTHLY Mag, No, 300, | 
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length he reaches the high lands. Here 
the boldest forms of nature are tempered 
by the rural arts of man: stupendous 
mountains clothed with abundant bar- 
vest, impetuous Cataracts tamed to the 
peasant’s will. Here is perpetual vere 
dure ; here are tints of the brightest hue, 
In the hottest season, the air retains its 
freshness; in the driest, the innumerable 
rills and rivulets preserve much of their 
water, This the mountain farmer directs 
in endless conduits and canals to irrigate 
the land, which he has faid out in tere 
races for its reception; it then descends 
to the plains, and spreads fertility wher- 
ever it fluws, till at last, by numerous 
outlets, it discharges itself into the sea, 
MINERALOGICAL CONSTITUTION. 

Almost all the mountains or volcanos, 
in the large series before noticed, are 
found on examination to have the same 
general constitution: they are striped 
vertically by sharp ridges, which, as a 
approach the foot of the mountain, take 
@ more winding coufse, These ridges 
alternate with valleys, whose sides are of 
a very various declivity, Large rocks of 
hasaltes occasionally project, and in see 
veral instances the valleys form the beds 
of rivers towards the tops of the volcanos; 
in the rainy season they all convey large 
volumes of water, 

Next in importance to this extensive 
series of primary mountains, there are 
various ridges of smaller mountains, or 
hills, extending in different directions, 
with nearly an equal degree of elevation ; 
sometimes originating from or connected 
with the primary volcanos, sometimes 
forming independant ranges, and arising 
separately and at a distance from the 
great series, These, which have been 
termed secondary mountains, though evi- 
dently of a volcanic nature, differ in 
many particulars of their constitution 
from those of the larger series. They 
generally extend in long narrow ridges, 
with but a moderate elevation, and their 
sides are less regularly composed of the 
vertical ridges above mentioned. In 
most cases, a stratified structure and 
submarine origin may be discovered 
They are generally covered with large 
rocks of basaltes; and in some instances 
they consist of wackeo and hornblende, 
which is found along their base in ime 
mense piles. 

Alluvial districts, evidently of recent 
origin, are noticed in several parts of the 
island. These are formed. from the se- 
diment and near the discharge of large 
rivers, and at cacti of the calcare~ 

i which are in many instances 
ous ridges, wh 4H partially 
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partially covered by them: their boundary 
can easily be traced, and most of them 
are still in a state of constant progression. 
Among other phenomena are mineral 
wells of various temperature and impreg- 
nation; wells of naptha, or petrolium ; 
and rivers arising, in a few instances, 
from the craters of volcanos, impregnated 
with sulphureous acid. 

From these, and all other investigations 
yet made, the constitution of Java ap- 
pears to be exclusively volcanic. From 
the vast Asiatic chain of mountains, one 
branch of which terminates in Ceylon, 
proceeds another, which, traversing Ara- 
kan, Pegu, and the Malayan peninsula, 
extends to Sumatra, Banka, and Biliton, 
where it’may be said to disappear. On 
Java no granite has been discovered, 
In its constitution, as in its direction, it 
may be considered as the first of a‘ series 
of volcanic islands, which extend nearly 
eastward from the Straits of Sunda for 
about twenty-five degrees. 

NATURAL CONVULSIONS. 

The tradition is as follows:—“ It is 
related that in former times the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, Bali, and Sumbawa, 
were united, and afterwards separated 
into nine different parts; and it is also 
said that, when three thousand rainy 
seasons have passed away, they will be 
reunited, 

The separation of the lands of Palem. 
bang (Sumatra) and Java took place in 
the Javan year. . 2 2 «© « 1114 

The separation of the lands of Bali 
and Balembangan on Javain . 

The separation of the lands of Giling 
Trawangin and Baliin . . . 1260 

The separation of the island of Selo- 
Parang and Sumbawain . . . 1280 

See Chronological Table, under the 
head “* History of Java.” 
THE SOIL. 

The soil in Java is for the most part 
rich, and remarkable for its depth; pro- 
bably owing to the exclusively volcanic 
constitution of the country, and the con- 
stant accession of new mould, which is 
washed down the side of its numerous 
mountains. It has the character of be- 
ing in a bigh degree richer than the 
ordinary soil of the Malayan countries in 
general, particularly of Sumatra and the 
Malayan peninsula, The best soil re- 
sembles the richest garden-mould of 
Europe; and, whenever it can be exposed 
to the inundation necessary for the rice 
crop, requires no manure, and will bear 
without impoverishment one heavy and 
one light crop in the years the poorest, 
with this advantage, will yield a liberal 
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return to the husbandman. 

of such extent and variety 
the soil is necessarily 
general character is that of ext 


fertility. The red and very liten? 


the western districts is generally cons. 


—_ oy to the dark 
stiffer soil which prevails in the 
The best soil is wonally found bets a 
beds of rivers, in the valleys, and on the 
slopes of the largest mountains: the 
worst on the ranges of low calcareoys 
hills, which run through different parts of 
the island. 

THE SEASONS AND CLIMATE, 
' The seasons, in all the countries sity. 
ated within about ten degrees of the 
equator, agree in this—that, as one eter. 
nal summer prevails, théy are not distin. 
guished as hot and cold, but as wet and 
dry. On Java, the seasons depend upon 
the periodical winds, The period of the 
setting-in of these winds is not deter. 
mined within a few weeks ; but generally 
the westerly winds, which are always 
attended with rain, are felt in October, 
beceme more steady in November and 
December, and gradually subside, till in 
March or April they are succeeded by 
the easterly winds and fair weather, 
which continue for the remaining half 
year. The heaviest rains are in the 
months of December and January, and 
the driest weather is in July and August; 
at which latter period, also, the nights 
are coldest and the days hottest. The 
weather is most unsettled when the sea- 
son is changing, particularly at the first 
setting-in of the westerly winds: but 
those violent storms and _ hurricanes, 
which are so-often felt im the West-In- 
dies and in higher latitudes, are here 
unknown. With the exception of a few 
days at these periods, or when the on 
terly winds are at their height, vessels 0 
any description may ride in safety, in 
most of the bays along the northern coast 
of the island; and on shore the wind 
never so violent.as to do damage. Thun 
der storms.are, however, frequent, > 
the lightning is extremely vivid. In the 
vicinity of the hills, and elsewhere during 
the dry season, seldom a day passes #1 ‘ 
out thunder and lightning; and, aang 
these grand exhibitions of i 
less consternation in general within 
tropics than beyond them, it cage 9 
denied that they are destructive 0 B 
lives. Earthquakes are to be eet 
in a volcanic country, and are ' co ' 
in the vicinity of the volcanos; ut 
European towns have never sust 
any serious injury from them. 
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qeIGuT OF THE THERMOMETER, 
The thermometer of Fahrenheit has 
known to rise along the northern 
coast as high as 90° about three in the 
afternoon, and even higher, particularly 


"in the large and low capitals of Batavia, 


Semarang and Surabaya; but, from ob- 
ervations made during a course of some 
ears at Batavia, and published under 
the authority of the Dutch government, 
it has been found usually to range be- 
tween 70 and 74° in the evenings and 
mornings, and to stand about 83° at 
noon, By similar observations at Semf- 
rang, the same thermometer, placed ina 
spacious and open apartment, has ave- 
raged 874° at noon, 

At a distance inland of not more than 
thirty or forty miles, where the ascent is 
gradual, and of fifteen or twenty, or less, 
where it is rapid, the thermometer falls 
from five to ten degrees lower. At Chi- 
seria, situated about forty miles inland 
of Batavia, and Chi-pauas, about twelve 
miles further, on the opposite slope of the 
mountain Gedé, the thermometer ranges 
generally between 60 and 70°, In the 
morning, at six o'clock, it is sometimes 
as low as 57°; and in the afternoon, at 
three, its usual height is from 67 to 70°, 
but seldom rising to 72°. On some of 
the hills inland of Semarang, on which 
Europeans frequently reside during the 
dry season, at an elevation of about four 
thousand feet, the thermometer is fre- 
quently seen as low as 45°, and generally, 
im the clear season, ranges from 50 to 
62°; and on the summit of one of the 
mountains (Sind6ro) it has been observed 
aslow as 27°, Ice, as thick as a Spanish 
dollar, has been found ; and hoar frost, 
denominated bohon tipas, or the poisonous 
dew, has been observed on the trees 
- segetation of some of the higher re- 

ITS SALUBRIT¥Y. —  —__ 

The general inference which has been 
drawn by professional men, from the ex- 
perience which the occupation of Java 
by the British has afferdéd, is that, with 
the exception of the town of Batavia, 
and some parts of the northern coast, 
the island of Java stands on a level, in 
point of salubrity, with the healthiest 
Parts of British India, or of any tropical 
‘ountry in the world, The principal 
—_ of the British army, composed 

Europeans and Sepoys, were at Wel- 


levreden, within three miles of the town 


bi atavia, and at Semarang and Sura- 
mr Spots certainly less favourable to 
th than the rest of the island taken 


Enerally ; but detachments from it have 
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occasionally done duty ij ete: 
of the one ieleiialiat dedi 
: At the same time, however, that Java 

as to boast this general character of 
high salubrity, comparatively with other 
tropical climates, it is not to be denied 
that there are some spots vpon it which 
are decidedly unhealthy. These are to 
be found along the low swampy marshes 
of the northern coast, which are mostly 
recent encroachments upon the sea: the 
principal of these is Batavia, the long 
established gapital of the Dutch eastern 
empire. 

The climate of this city has ever been 
considered as one of the most baneful in 
the world. It has even been designated 
the storehouse of disease; with how 
much justice, is too woefully demonstrated 
by the writings of those visitors who 
have survived its perils, and the records 
of the Dutch East-India Company itself, 
If we may credit Raynal, there perished 
between the years 1714 and 1776, in the 
hospitals of Batavia, above eighty-seven 
thousand sailors and soldiers. 

Necessity might have first determined 
the choice of the spot for the Evropean 
capital; but a perseverance in the policy 
of confining the European population 
within its walls, after so many direful 
warnings of its insalubrity, cannot but lead 
to. the inference, that either the mono- 
poly of the trade was considered a greater 
object to the nation than the lives of the 
inhabitants, or that the more liberal 
views of the government were defeated 
by the weakness or corruption of its 
agents. 

, VEGETABLE KINGDON. 

Java is distinguished not only by the 
abundance of its vegetation, but by its 
extraordinary variety. Upwards of a 
thousand plants are already contained in 
the herbarea of Dr. Horsfield, of which a 
large proportion are new to the naturalist. 
Between the tops of the mountains and 
the sea-shore, Java may be considered as 
possessing at least six distinct climates, 
each furnishing a copious indigenous bo- 
tany; while the productions of every 
region in the world may find a congenial 
spot somewhere in the island. : 

Vegetable productions, which contri- 
bute to the food and sustenance of man, 
are found in great variety. Of these the 
most important is rice, which forms the 
staple grain of the country, and of which 
there are upwards of a bundred varieties, 
Maize, or Indian corn, ranks next, and 
js principally cultivated in the higher 
regions, or in those tracts where the sail 
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he rice cultivation. . 
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The bean, or kdchang, of which there 
are many varieties, is an important article 
of food. Of the sugar-cane, which is 
used by the natives on!y in its raw state, 
they distinguish eight varieties; an ac- 
count of which, as well as of the culti- 
vation of coffee, pepper, indigo, tobacco, 
&c. is given in the chapter on agri- 
culture. Anniseed, mingsi, cummin- 
seed, maricha (black pepper), chabi jawa 
(long pepper), kumikus (cubebs), socha 
dilichos, and mendéking, plants of consi- 
derable importance, may be considered 
as indigenous to the island, and are col- 
lected for various uses in diet and ‘medi- 
Cine. 

Besides the cocoa-nut and other pro- 
ductions more generally known, there 
are many trees growing spontaneously, 
of which the seeds and kernels are used 
as food ; the principal of these are the 
peté, jengkol, and komlandingan, several 
species of the mimosa, and the pickang 
and kamiri. The bread-fruit tree grows 
on Java, and is of the same species 
(although inferior in quality) with that of 
the South-Sea Islands: but the fruit is 
comparatively very little esteemed or 
employed as an article of food. 

THE TEAK TREE. 

Of the teak tree there is but one spe. 
cies known, the tectona grandis of Line 
nzus, the tekka of Van Rheede, and the 
jatus of Rhumphius, Its natural history 
has been already fully detailed, and all 
the kinds generally enumerated are 
merely varieties. These are usually dis- 
tinguished, among the natives of Java, 
by names derived from the quality and 
colour of the wood. The principal are, 
the jdéti kdpur, the chalky teak, and a 
kind varying in colour, and on account 
of its excellence termed jali sing’gu, or 
the true teak. The former is the most 
common: its wood is of a whitish hue, 
and it sometimes contains calcareous 
concretions in nodules or streaks. This 
sort is chiefly employed for common do- 
mestic purposes, and, though inferior in 
quality to many others, from its abund- 
ance and comparative cheapness, is per- 
haps the most generally useful. The 
jati sing’gu is harder, closer, and more 
ponderous, and particularly selected for 
ship-building. The colour of the wood 
is of different shades, from light to in- 
tense brown, with a cast of violet verging 
sometimes to red or black. If the stem 
is covered with spines, or rather pointed 
scales, it is called jadi duri, but in its 
texture and quality it agrees with the 
jan sting’gu. Besides these the natives 
Gistinguish, as jatéi. gémbol, those excre- 
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scences or protuberances whi 
duced fron variety of the Pr fern 
in wy 
~ Feary ges for handsome cabinet, 
The teak tree on Java : 
moderate elevation above the ete of th 
ocean. It is generally conceived that 
the timber affurded by forests growin 
. CStS Zrowing on 
a soil of which the basis is limesto 
and the sorface uneven, gravelly, oy 
rocky, is the hardest, the freest trols 
chalky concretions, and in all 
the best; but, in laying Out a teak plan. 
tation, a soil consisting in a great pro. 
portion of black vegetable mould, js 
always selected for the purpose of oh 
taining a rapid growth. The teak tree 
is slender and erect. It shoots up with 
considerable vigour and rapidity, but its 
expansion is slow. Like all other trees 
affording useful timber of a close grain, 
it 18 many years in arriving at maturity, 
Under favourable circumstances, agrowth 
of from twenty to twenty-five years af. 
fords a tree having ‘about twelve inches 
diameter at the base. It requires at 
least a century to attain its perfection; 
but, for common purposes, it is usually 
a when between thirty and fifty years 
old. 
OTHER USEFUL TREES. 
Among the useful trees must be no. 
ticed—the soap tree, of which the fruit 
is used to a very great extent in washing 
linen:—the kdasémak, from the bark of 
which is made a varnish for umbrellas: 
~—the sdémpang, from the resin of which 
the natives prepare a shining varnish fot 
the wooden sheaths of krises :—the cot- 
ton tree, from which a silky wool is ob- 
tained for stuffing pillows and beds:— 
the wax tree, which, though scarce in 
Java, grows abundantly on some parts 
of Madtira: (the kernel, by expression, 
produces an oil, which some time aftet 
becomes hard and bears a resemblance 
to wax; it may be burnt in lamps of 
converted into candles, and affords an 
agreeable odour) :—the bendid, a shrub 
producing the substance of which the 
elastic gum, commonly called Indian 
rubber, is prepared. The art of prepar 
ing it in this form is, however, anknown 
in Java. Torches are made of it, fot 
the use of those who search for art 
nests in the rocks, aud it serves or 
winding round the stick employed t 
strike musical instruments, as the pene 
&c. to soften the sound. The minye 
kdwon, or nidtu, is a very useful ae 
which grows solitary in all, and : 
dantly in some parts of tlie island, * 
produces a kind of tallow. 5a8 
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THE UPAS, OR POISON TREE, 
Although a serious refutation of the 
» oss imposition practised on the people 
vf Europe, by the romance of Foersch 
on the subject of the upas, or celebrated 
pison-tree of Java, may at this day be 
in a great measure superfluous, as the 
world has long ceased to be the dupe of 
his story, and as regular series of ex eri- 
ments have been instituted, both in 
France and in England, to ascertain the 
nature and potency of the poison; yet it 
may not be altogether displeasing to the 
reader to see in this place an authentic 
account of the poison, as drawn out by 
Dr. Horsfield at my request, and pub. 
lished in the seventh volume of the Ba- 
tavian Transactions, Almost every one 
has heard of its fabulous history, which, 
from its extravagant nature, its suscepti- 
bility of poetical ornament, its alliance 
with the cruelties of a despotic govern- 
ment, and the sparkling genius of Dar- 
win, whose purpose it answered to adopt 
and personify it as a malignant spirit (in 
his Loves of the Plants), has obtained 
almost eqnal currency with the wonders 
of the Lerna hydra, the Chimera, or any 
other of the classic fictions of antiquity. 
“Although the account published by 
Foersch, in so far as relates to the situ- 
ation of the poison-tree, to its effects on 
the surrounding country, and to the ap- 
plication said to have been made of the 
Upas on criminals in different parts of 
the island, as well as the description of 
the poisonous substance itself, and its 
mode of collection, has been demon- 
strated to be an extravagant forgery ;— 
the existence of a tree on Java, from the 
sap of which a pdison is prepared, equal 
n fatality, when thrown into the circus 
lation, to the strongest animal poisons 
hitherto known, is a fact which is at pre» 
sent my object to establish and illustrate, 
he tree which produces--this. poison is- 
the anchar, and grows in the eastern ex- 
temity of the island. The work of 
humphius contains a long account of the 
upas, under the denomination of arbor 
toxicaria, The tree does not grow on 
mboina, and his description was made 
om the information he obtained from 
akasar, His figure was drawn from a 
ranch of what is called the male-tree, 
peek him from the same place, and 
ablishes the identity of the poison-tree 
wrarent and the other Eastern Is+ 
simple with the anchar of Java, The 
inp to Ri of the arbor toxicaria (accord- 
ire lumphios) is harmless, and re- 
‘the addition of several substances, 
® affinity of ginger, to render it ace 


tive und mortal. In so far it agrees with 


the anchar, which, in its simple state, és 


Supposed to be inert, and, before being 
employed A$ @ poison, is subjected to a 
preparation which will be described after 
the history of the tree. Besides the true 
poison-tree, the upas of the Eastern 
Islands, and the anchar of the Javans, 
this island prodaces a shrub, which, as 
far as observations have hitherto been 
made, is peculiar to the same, and, by 
a different mode of preparation, furnishes 
@ poison far exeeeding the upas in vice 
lence, Its name is chetik, and its speci- 
fic description will succeed to that of the 
anchar: the genus has not yet been dis 
covered or described. 

The anchar is one of the largest trees 
in the forests of Java. The stem is cy- 
lindrical, perpendicular, and rises com- 
pletely naked to the height of sixty, 
seventy, or eighty feet. Near the surface 
of the ground it spreads obliquely, divid- 
ing into numerous broad appendages or 
wings, much like the canarium commune 
(the canary tree), and several other of our 
large forest trees. It is covered with a 
whitish bark, slightly bursting in longt- 
tudinal furrows. Near the ground this 
bark is, in old trees, more than half an 
inch thick, and, upon being wounded, 
yields plentifully the milky juice from 
which the celebrated poison is prepared. 
A puncture or incision being made inte 
the tree, the juice or sap appears oozing 
out, of a yellowish colour (somewhat 
frothy) from old, paler or nearly white 
from young ones; exposed to the air, its 
surface becomes brown. The cunsistence 
very much resembles milk; it is more 
thick and viscid. This sap is contained 
in the true bark {or cortex), which, when 


punctured, yields aconsiderable quantity, 


so that in a short time a cup-full may be 
collected from a large trée, The inner 
bark (or liber) is of a close fibrous tex= 
ture, like that of the morus papyrifera, 
and, when separated from the other bark, 
and cleansed from the adhering particles, 
resembles a coarse piece of linen. It 
has been worked into ropes, which are 
very strong; and the poorer class of 
people employ the inner bark of the 
younger trees, which is more easily pré= 
pared, for the purpose of making a Coarse 
stuf’ which they wear in working the 
fields. But it requires much bruising, 
washing, and a long immersion, before it 
can be used; and, when appears com~- 
pletely purified, persons. wearing this 
dress, being exposed to rain, are atiected 
with an intolerable itching, which ren- 
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It will appear from the account of the 
manner in which the poison is prepared, 
that the deleterious quality exists in the 
gum; a small portion of which still ad- 
hering, produces, when exposed to wet, 
this irritating effect: and it is singular 
that this property of the prepared bark is 
known to the Javans in all places where 
the tree grows, while the preparation of 
@ poison from its juice, which produces 
a mortaleffect when introduced into the 
body by pointed weapons, is an exclusive 
art of the inhabitants of the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island. 
EDIBLE BIRDS NESTS» 

Among the interesting subjects which 
still remain open for research, zre the 
habits and constitution of the hirundo 
esculenta, the small swallow which forms 
the edible nests, annually exported in 
Jarge quantities from Java and the East- 
tern Islands for the Chinese market, 
These birds not only abound among the 
cliffs and caverns of.the south coast of 
the island, but inhabit the fissures and 
caverns of several of the mountains and 
hills in the interior of the country. From 
every observation which has been made 
on Java, it has been inferred that the 
mucilaginous substanee, of which the 
nests are furmed, is not, as has been ge. 
nerally supposed, obtained from the 
ocean. The birds, it is true, generally 
inhabit the caverns io the vicinity of the 
sea, as agreeing best with their habits, 
and affordiog them the most convenient 
retreats for attaching their nests to; but 
several caverns are found inland, ata 
distance of forty or fifty miles from the 
sea, Containing nests similar to those on 
the shore. From many of their retreats 
along the southern coast, they haye been 
observed to take their flight in an inland 
direction, towards the pools, lakes, and 
extensive marshes, covered with stagnant 
water, as affording them abundance of 
their food, which consists of flies, mus- 
quitves, gnats, and small insects of every 
description, The sea that washes the 
foot of the cliffs, where they most abound, 
is almost always in a state of the most vio- 
lent agitation, and affords none of those 
substances which have been supposed to 
constitute the food of the esculent swallow, 
Another species of swallow in this island 
forms a nest, in which grass or moss, &c. 
are merely agglutinated by a,/substance 
exactly similar to that of which exclu. 
sively the edible nests consist. This 
Substance, from whatever part of these 
regions the nests be derived, is essentially 
vniform, differing only in the colour, ac- 
cording co the relative age of the nests. 


It exhibits none. of those diy 
sete: might be expected if 
ected casually (like the mud e 

by the martin, and the materiale oe 
monly employed in nest-making) nar 
applied to the rocks. If it consisted of 
the substances usually supposed, it would 
be putrescent and diversified, — 

‘oc THE PEOPLE, _ 

atever opinion may be for 

the identity of the tribes iohabihag tan 
islands and the neighbouring peninsula 
the striking resemblance in person, we 
ture, language, and customs, which pre. 
vails throughout the whole Archipelago 
justifies the conclusion that its origins| 
population issued from the same source 
and that the peculiarities which distin. 
guish the different nations and commu. 
nities into which it is at present distri. 
buted, are the result of along separation, 
local circumstances, and the intercourse 
of foreign traders, emigrants, or set. 
tlers. 

Excluding the Philippines, as distant 
from the scene of our present observa. 
tions, it may be noticed, that of the 
three chief nations in these islands, oc. 
cupying respectively Java, Sumatra, and 
Celebes, the first has, especially by its 
moral habits, by its superior civilization 
and improvemeuts, obtained a broader 
and more marked characteristic than the 
others, Both the Malayan and Bigis 
nations are maritime and commercial, 
devoted to speculations of gain, animated 
by a spirit of adventure, and accustomed 
to distant and hazardous enterprises; 
while the Javans, on the contrary, are a0 
agricultural race, attached to the soil, 
of quiet habits and contented disposi. 
tions, almost entirely unacquainted with 
navigation and foreign trade, and little 
inelined to engage in either. This dife 
ference of character may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the great superiority of 
the soil of Java to that of the other two 
islands. 

PERSONS OF THE NATIVES. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madiira 
are in stature rather below the middle 
size, though not so short as the Bug's 
and many of the other islanders. my 
are, upon the whole, well shaped, oe 
less. remarkably so than the Malayys, 
and erect in their figures. Their — 
are slender, and the wrists and ra aL 
particularly small. fn general, & ‘dl : 
low the body to retain its natura ra at 
The only exceptions to this weg 
are, an attempt to prevent the gre by 
or to reduce the size of the wal's © 
co ing it into the narrowest lim! 

mpressing it into the and 


_ Dversities 
It Were co}. 
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practice, still more injurious to 
female elegance, of drawing too tightly 
that part of the dress whieh covers the 
bosom, Deformity is very rare among 
then, The forehead is bigh, the eye. 
brows well marked and distant from the 
es, which are somewhat Chinese, or 
rather Tartar, im the formation of the 
‘wer anglee The colour of the eye is 
dark; the nose small and somewhat flat, 
but less so than that of the islanders in 
eneral. The mouth is well formed, but 
the lips are large, and their beauty ge- 
nerally injured: by the practice of filing 
and dying the teeth black, and by the use 
oftobacco, sir, &c. The cheek-bones 
are usually prominent; the beard very 
scanty; the hair of the head generally 
lank and black, but sometimes waving in 
curls, and partially tinged with a deep 
reddish-brown colour. The countenance 
is mild, placid, and thoughtful, and easily 
expresses respect, gaiety, earnestness, 
indifference, bashfulness, or anxiety. 

In complexion, the Javans, as well as 
the other eastern islanders, may be con- 
sidered rather as a yellow than a copper- 
woloured or black race. Their standard 
of beauty, in this respect, is “‘ a virgin 
gold colour :” except perhaps in some 
few districts in the mountainous parts of 
the country, where a ruddy tinge ic oc- 
casioned by the climate, they want the 
degree of red requisite to give them a 
copperish hue. It may be observed, 
however, that they are generally darker 
than the tribes of the neighbouring is- 
lands; especially the inhabitants of the 
eastern districts, who may indeed be 
considered as having more delicate feae 
tures, and bearing a more distinct im. 
pression of Indian colonization, - than 
those of the western or Sanda districts. 
The Sindas exhibit many features of a 
mountainous race, They are shorter, 
Nouter, hardier, and. more active men, 
than the inhabitants of the coast and 
‘astern districts. In some respects they 
resemble the Madurese, who display a 
nore martial and independent air, and 
move with & bolder carriage than the 


Datives of Java, A considerable differ-~ 


fees ee in person and features be- 
ine s . higher and lower classes ; more 
an cl an seems attributable to differ- 
tov employment and treatment. The 
mre and limbs of the chiefs are more 
* and approach more nearly to 
‘ - ee inhabitants of Western In- 
ra re those of the common people 
me lore marked traces of the stock 
a bic: the islands were originally 

bed, Ia colour there are many dils 


foreign settlers. 


ferent shades in different families and 


different districts, some being much 


darker than others, Among many of 
chiefs a strong mixture of the Chinese is 
clearly discernible: the Arab features 
are seldom found, except among the 
priests, and some few families of the 
highest rank, 


The women, in general, are not so 


good-looking as the men; and to Euros — 


peans many of them, particularly when 
advanced in years, appear hideously 
ugly. But, among the lower orders, much 
of this deficiency of personal comeliness 
is doubtless to be attributed to the severe 
duties which they have to perform in the 
field, to the hardships they have to un. 
dergo in carrying oppressive burdens, 
and to exposure in asultry climate. On 
the neighbouring island of Bali, where 
the condition of the women ainong the 
peasantry does not appear by any means 
so oppressed and degraded, they exhibit 
considerable personal beauty; and even 
on Java the higher orders of them, being 
kept within doors, have a very decided 
superiority in this respect. 
* THEIR MANNERS, 

In manners the Javans are easy and 
courteous, and respectful even to timid. 
ity; they have a great sense of propriety, 
and are never rude or abrupt. In theie 
deportment they are pliant and graceful, 
the people of condition carrying with 
them a considerable air of fashion, and 
receiving the gaze of the curious without 
being at all disconcerted. In their dee 
livery they are in general very circume 
spect and_even slow, though not deficient 
in animation when necessary. 

THE POPULATION, 

The total population of Java and Ma- 
dura appears to amount to 4,615,270, of 
which about four millions and a half 
may be considered as the indigenous po- 
pulation of the country, and the rest as 
Itinerants, who are 
principally found along the coast in the 
different maritime and commercial capi- 
tals, are not included; neither is the 
nautical population, which cannot be 
estimated at less than 30,000 souls; so 
that the whole population may, perhaps, 
be taken in round numbers at not much 
less than five millions. OF these not 
less than three millions are in the proe 
vinces immediately subject to European 
authority, and upwards of a million and 
a half in the provinces of the native 
princes. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS TO POPULATION, 

The soil is in general extremely fertile, 


and cau be brought to yield its produce 
with 
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with little labour. Many of the best 
spots still remain uncultivated, and se- 
veral districts are almost desert and 
neglected, which might be the seats of a 
crowded and happy peasantry, In.many 
places the land does not require to be 
cleared, as in America, from the over- 
grown vegetation of primeval forests, 
but offers its service to the husband- 
man almost free from every obstruction 
to his immediate labours. The agricul- 
tural life in which the mass of the people 
are engaged is on Java, as in every other 
eountry, the most favourable to health, 
kt not only favours .the longevity of the 
existing race, but conduces to its more 
rapid renewal, by Jeading to early marri- 
ages and a numerous progeny. The 
term of life is not much shorter than in 
the best climates of Europe. A very 
considerable number of persons of both 
sexes attain the advanced age of seventy 
er eighty, and some even live to one 
hundred and upwards; nearly the same 
proportion survive forty and fifty as in 
ether genial climates, 

While life is thus healthy and pro. 
longed, there are no restraints upon the 
formation of family connexions, by the 
scarcity of subsistence or the labour of 
supporting children. Both sexes arrive 


' at maturity very early, and the customs 


ef the country, as well asthe nature of 
the climate, impel them to marry young; 
the males at sixteen, and the females at 


thirteen or fourteen years of age: though’ 


frequently the women form connexions 
at hine or ten, and (as Montesquieu ex- 
presses it) “ infancy and marriage go 
together.” The conveniences which the 
married couple require are few and easily 
procured. The impulse of nature is sel- 
dom checked hy the experience of pre- 
sent deficiencies, or the fear of future 
poverty. Subsistence is procured with: 
gut difficulty, and comforts are not want- 
ings Children, which are for a very 
short period a burden to their parents, 
become early the means of assistance 
and the source of wealth. To the pea- 
sant who labours his field with his own 
hand, and who has more land than he can 
bring into cultivation, they grow up into 
a species of valuable property, a real 
treasure ; while, during their infancy and 
the season of helplessness, they take 
little from the fruits of bis industry but 
bare subsistence, | 

Their education costs bim little or 
nothing; scarcely any clothing is require 
ed; his but needs very litte enlargement, 
and no beds are used. Many of them 
de in infancy from the small-pox and 


other distempers, but never 
food or criminal neglect of la, 
women of all classes suckle thei: - 
dren, till we ascend to the wives of , 
regents and of the sovereign, who e re 
nurses, on 

As the Javans are a quiet domestig 
people, little given to adventure disine 
clined to foreign enterprise, not easil 
roused to violence or bloodshed ~ 
little disposed to irregularities of an 
kind, there are but few families left de. 
titute in consequence of hazards incurred 
Or erimes committed hy their natural 
protectors. The character of blood 
thirsty revenge, which has been attr. 
buted to all the inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago, by no means applies to the 
people of Java; and though, in all cases 
where justice is badly administered or 
absolutely perverted, people may be ex. 
pected to enforce their rights, or redress 
their grievances, rather by their own 
passions than by an appeal to the magis 
trate, comparatively few lives are lost 
on the island by personal affray or pri 
vate feuds. 

TRE CHINESE, 

Besides the natives, whose numbers, 
Circumstances, and character, | have 
slightly mentioned, there is on Javas 
rapidly-increasing race of foreigners, who 
have emigrated from the different sur- 
rounding countries. The most numerous 
and important class of these is the Chinese, 
who already do not fall far short of a 
hundred thousand; and who, with a 
system of free trade and free cultivation, 
would soon accumulate tenfold, by na 
tural increase within the island, and gra 
dual accessions of new settlers from 
home. They reside principally in the 
three great capitals of Batavia, Semarang, 
and Surabaya; but they are to be found 
in all the smaller capitals, and scattered 
over most parts of the country. A great 
proportion of them are descended from 
families who have been many generations 
on the island. Additions are gradually 
inaking to their numbers, They my 
at Batavia from China, to the amount 0 
a thousand and more annually, 10 a 
nese jucks, carrying three, four, and five 
hundred each, without money of T& 
sources; but, by dint of their industry, 
soon acquire comparative Op went 
There are no: women on Java wn 
directly from China; but, as the Chi io 
often marry the daughters of their on . 
trymen by Javan women, there rw fen 
numerous mixed race which }§ — 
scarcely distinguishable from the ma 


Chinese, The Chipese, on be 
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aneraily marry & Javan woman, or pur- 


chase a slave from the other islands, 
The progeny from this connexion, or 
what may be termed the cross-breed be- 
tween the Chinese and J avans, are called 
in the Dutch accounts Pernakans, Many 
ern to China annually in the junks, 
but by no means in the same numbers as 
they arrive. ; : : 

The Chinese, in all matters of inherit- 
ance and minor affairs, are governed by 
their own laws administered by their own 
chiefs; a captain and several lieutenants 
being appointed by governinent for each 
society ofthem. They are distinct from 
the natives, and are in a high degree 
more intelligent, more laborious, and 
more luxurious. They are the life and 
soul of the commerce of the country. 
In the native provinces they are still 
farmers of the revenue, having formerly 
been so throughout the island, 

THE SLAVES. 

There is another class of the inhabit. 
ants, either foreigners themselves or the 
immediate descendants of foreigners, 
whose peculiar situation and considerable 
numbers entitle them to some notice in 
the general sketch of the population: I 
mean the class of slaves. The native 
Javans are never reduced to this condi- 
tion; or, if they should happen to be 
seized and sold by pirates, a satisfactory 
proof of their origin would be sufficient 
to procure their enfranchisement. The 
slave merchants have therefore been un- 
der the necessity of resorting to the 
neighbouring islands for a supply, and 
the greatest number have been procured 
from Bali and Celebes. The total amount 
may be estimated at about thirty thou- 
sand. According to the returns obtained 
in 1814, it appeared that the following 
were the numbers in the principal divi- 
sions of the island :— 

At Batavia and itsenvirons . 
In the Semarang division . 
Ih the Surabaya division . 


18,972 
3,682 





Total, 27,142 





These slaves are the property of the 
UROPEANS and Cuinese atone! the 
mative chiefs never require the services 
of slaves, or éngage in the traffic. of 
slavery, 

Upon the conquest of the island by the 
sae in 1811, the condition of this 
“ass of its subjects excited the attention 
} eovernment; and, though we could 
ot, Consistently with those rights of pros 


erty ‘which were admitted by the laws 
net We professed to administer, eniaie 
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cipate them at once from servitude, we 
enacted regulations, as far as we were 
authorised, to ameliorate their present 
lot, and lead to their ultimate freedom. 
Steps were immediately taken to check 
further importation, and, as soon as it 
was known that the horrid traffic in 
slaves was declaréd a felony by the Brie 
tish parliament, it was not permitted for 
au instant to disgrace a region to which 
the British authority extended, 

THE DWELLINGS, 

The cottage or hut of the peasant, 
called dah limdsan, may be estimated to 
Cost, in its first construction, from two to 
four rupees, or from five to ten shillings 
English money, It is invariably built on 
the ground, as on continental India, and 
in this respect differs from similar struc- 
tures in the surrounding islands. The 
sleeping places, however, are generaily 
a little elevated above the level of the 
floor, and accord in simplicity with the 
other parts of the dwelling. The sides 
and walls are generally formed of bambus, 
flattened and plaited tugether : partitions, 
if any, are constructed of the same ma- 
terials; and the roof is either thatched 
with long grass, with the leaves of the 
nipa, or with a kind of bambu sirape 
The form and size of these cottages, as 
well as the materials employed in their 
construction, vary in the different dis- 
tricts of the island, and with the different 
circumstances of the individuals. In the 
eastern districts, where the population is 
most dense and the land most highly 
cultivated, a greater scarcity is felt of the 
requisite materials than in the western, 
and the dwellings of the peasantry are 
consequently smaller and slighter. In 
the latter, the frame-work of the cottages 
is generally made of timber, instead of 
bambus, and the interior of them, as well 
as the front veranda, is raised about two 
feet from the ground, The accommoda- 
tions consist of a room partitioned off for 
the heads of the family, and an open 
apartment on the opposite side for the 
children: there is no window either made 

r requisite. ; 

' The class of dwellings inhabited by the 
petty chiefs are termed mah chgbluk * 
timah joglo. These are distinguished by 
having eight slopes or roofs, four superior 
and four secondary. Their value is from 
seven to eight dollars, or from thirty-five 

forty shillings. F 
The largest om of houses, Or those ia 
which the chiefs and nobles reside, are 
termed fimah tampang, and are of the 
same form as the preceding: they are 
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their greater size, which varies with the 
means and rank of the possessor, and 
usually contain five or six rooms. The 
supports and beams are of wood, The 
value of such a habitation, calculated to 
answer the circumstances of an ordinary 
chief of the rank of a Pateh, or assistant 
to the governor of a province, may be 
about fifty or sixty dollars, or from ten 
to fifteen pounds sterling. 

THE TOWNS. 

In the larger villages, or chief towns 
of the subdivisions, in which the Kapala 
chiitag, or division-officer, resides, a 
square place, corresponding with the 
dlun Glun of the capital, is reserved; 
and, in like manner, the mosque is found 
to occupy one side, and the dwelling of 
the chief another. The villages, whe- 
ther large or small, are fenced in by 
strong hedges of bambu and other quick- 
growing plants. All the large towns and 
capitals are formed on the same princie 
ple, each hut and dwelling being sur- 
rounded by a garden exclusively attached 
to it. In this respect they are but large 
villages, although usually divided into 
separate jurisdictions, A newly-formed 
village contains but a few families, while 
in the capitals the population often 
amounts to several thousand souls. Sfra- 
kérta, the capital of the chief native 
government, though its population is ese 
timated to exceed one hundred thousand, 
may be termed an assemblage or group 
of numerous villages, rather than what 
in European countries would be called a 
town or city. 

THE PALACES, 

The dwelling or palace of the prince 
is distinguished by the terms kudéton or 
krdéton, being contractions, the former 
probably from ka-datu-nan, and the lat. 
ter from ka-ratu-nan, the place of the 
D&tu or R&tu (prince). Those of the 
regents, or Bopatis (nobles entrusted 
with the government of provinces), are 
styled délam; a term which is applied to 
the inmost hall or chamber of both 
buildings ; and by which also, particularly 
in the Sfinda districts, the chiefs them- 
selves are often distinguished. 

The kraton, or palace of the prince, 
is an extensive square, surrounded by a 
high wall, without which there is gene- 
rally a moat or ditch. In the front, and 
also sometimes in the rear, an extensive 
Open square is reserved, surrounded by 
a railing, which is termed the d/un dlun, 
On-the wall of the kraton, which may be 
considered asthe rampart of a citadel, 
are usually planted cannon ; and within 


it, the space is divided by various smaller 


walls, which intersect 
form squares and compunit ni 
having & particular designation <A e 
swering a specific Purpose; ge ms 
quarters being assigned within the wah 
to all the families who may be consid 
as attached to the person of the sov 
reign, or that of the princes, The cig 
cumference of the wall of the ktaton 
Yagy’a-kérta is not less than thres 
miles. 

THE FURNITURE, 

The furniture of the houses or huts of 
the lower orders is very simple, and con. 
sists Of but few articles. Their bed, 
with the Sumatrans, is a fine mat with 
number of pillows, having some party. 
coloured cloths generally extended over 
the head, in the form of a canopy or 
valence. They neither use tables nor 
chairs, but their meals are brought on 
large brass or wooden waiters, with 
smaller vessels of brass or china-ware for 
the different articles served up. They 
sit cross-legged, and, in common with 
other Mahometans, only use the right 
hand at their meals. They usually take 
up their food between the finger and 
thumb, and throw it into their mouth, 
Spoons are used only for liquids, and 
knives and forks very rarely, if at all. 

In the dwellings of the higher classes, 
the articles of furniture are more numer 
ous and expensive, Raised beds, with 
many pillows piled one above the other, 
and mats and carpets, are common in all; 
but, in the European provinces, many of 
the rooms of the chiefs are furnished with 
looking-glasses, chairs, tables, &c, Most’ 
of these were at first introduced for the 
accommodation of European visiters, but 
are now gradually becoming luxunes, 12 
whieh the chiefs take delight. 

THEIR DRESS. 

The natives of Java are in generd 
better clothed than those of Western In 
dia. In many provinces of the interior, 
and in the elevated parts of the island, 
warm clothing is indispensable. 
are for the most part clothed from the 
produce of their own soil and labour; 
but there are parts of their dress whic 
they willingly derive from foreign cour 
tries. Blue cloths and chintzes, n pa” 
ticular, have always formed an extensiv@ 
article of importation from Western Jer 
dia; and the chiefs consume = - 
able quantities of broadcloths, ve ou 
and other fabrics, in the jackets, pa” 5 
loons, and other articles of dress, of 
imitation of Europeans. P cout 
condition are particular in being: 


they conceive well-dressed. k 
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ft is part of the Crea: ecomeeny 
hat the women of the family should 

vide the men with the cloths necessary 
i their apparel, aud, from the first 
consort of the sovereign 
the lowest peasant, the same rule is ob- 
yrved, In every cottage there is a 

inning-wheel and loom, and in all ranks 
g man Is accustomed to pride himself on 
the beauty of a cloth woven either by his 
sife, mistress, or daughter. 

FEMALE BEAUTY, 

The following picture of a Javan beau- 
fy, taken from one of the most popular 
ms of the country, will serve better 

than any description of mine to place 
before the reader the standard of female 
elegance and perfection in the island, 
and to convey an accurate idea of the 
personal decorations on nuptial occa- 
sions, in dances and dramatic exhibi- 
tions ; it will at the same time afford a 
representation of what may be considered 
to have formed the full dress of a female 
of distinction, befure the innovations of 
Mahometanism and the partial introduc- 
tion of the European fashions. The ex- 
travagant genius of eastern poetry may 
perhaps be best employed in pourtraying 
such fantastic images, or celebrating such 
«traordinary tastes. 

“Her face was fair and bright as the 
moon, and it expressed all that was 
lovely, The beauty of Raden Patri far 
excelled even that of the Widadari Déwi 
Rati: she shone bright even in the dark, 
and she was without defect or blemish. 

‘ “Soclear and striking was her bright. 
ness, that it flashed to the sky as she was 
gwed at; the lustre of the sun was even 
dimmed in her presence, for she seemed 
tohave stolen from -him his refulgence. 
80 much did she excel in beauty, that it 
ls impossible to describe it. 

Her shape and form were nothing 
wanting, and her hair when loosened 





ung down to her feet, waving in dark 


curls: the short front hairs were turned 
a regularity as a fringe, her forehead 
wemmbling the chendana stone. Her 
tyebrows were like two leaves of the 


imbo tree; the outer angle of the eye, 


rap and slightly extended ; the ball of 
)_° €ye full, and the upper eyelash slight» 
y curling upwards, 
€ars seemed floating in her eye 
started not. Her a was ian 
om conten her teeth black as the 
nen! 8; her lips the colour of the 
y-cut mangistin shell. Her teeth 


agp and brilliant; her cheeks in shape 
€ fruit of the daren ; the lower 
cheek slightly protruding. 


PUt of the 





to the wife of 
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Her ears in beauty like the sifnti 
and her neck ike unto ae siee on 
graceful padung leaf, . 

“« Her shoulders even, like the balance 
of golden scales; her chest open and 
full; her breasts like ivory, perfect! 
round and inclining to each other. Hee 
arms ductile as a bow; her fingers long 
and pliant, and tapering like thorns of 
the forest, Her nails like pearls; her 
skin bright yellow ; her waist formed like 
the p&tram when drawn from its sheath; 
her hips as the reversed limas leaf, : 

“Like unto the pidak flower, when 
hanging down its head, was the shape of 
her leg; her foot flat with the ground ; 
her gait gentle and majestic like that of 
the elephant. Thus beautiful in person, 
she was clothed with the chindi patéla 
of a green colour, fastened round the 
waist with a golden lilut or cestus: her 
outer garment being of the méga mens 
diing (dark clouded) pattern. Her kém. 
ban (upper garment) was of the pattern 
Jing’gomosi, edged with lace of gold; on 
her finger she wore a ring, the production 
of the sea, and her earerings were of the 
pattern néto brongto, 

_“ On the front of the ear-studs were 
displayed the beauties of the segara 
mfinchar pattern (emeralds encircled by 
rubies and diamonds), and she bound up 
her hair in the first fashion, fastening it 
with the glang (knot) bobokéran, and 
decorating it with the green champaka 
flower, and also with the gambir, melati, 
and minor flowers; and in the centre of 
it she fixed a golden pin, with a red 
jewel on the top, and a golden flower 
ornamented ;with emeralds. Her neck- 
lace was composed of seven kinds of 

recious stones, and most brilliant to 
behold; and she was highly perfumed, 
without it being possible to discover from 
whence the scent was produced. 

«¢ Her jamang (tiara or head ornament) 
was of the fashion s6do saler, and richly 
chased ; her bracelets were of the pattern 

lang-kana, and suited the jamang. 
Thus was the beauty of her person height. 
ened and adorned by the splendour of 


her dress.” 





MALE QUALITIES. 

To this we may add, from one of the 
opular versions of the work called Jaya 
Tangkéira, the notions which the Javans 
have of the virtues, beauties, and dress, 


that should adorn a young mao of fa- 


te. 
ma In a youth of noble birth there are 
seven points which should strike the obe 
server, and these are byes a ry . 
lace, he should of go 
—_ 412 deacentj 
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descent; in the second, he should pose 
sess understanding; in the third, he 
should know how to conduct himself. 
In the fourth place, he should recollect 
what he learns in the Sastras; in the 
fifth, his views must be enlarged; in the 
sixth, he must be religious; in the se- 
venth, he must exert the qualifications 
he possesses unhesitatingly. These are 
the seven points which must strike the 
immediate attention of the observer. 

“Tn his heart and mind he must be 
quiet and tranquil. He should be able 
to repress his inclinations, and to be si- 
lent when necessary: never should he on 
any account tella falsehood. He should 
not think long concerning. property, 
neither should he fear death: in his de- 
votions he should be free from pride, and 
he should relieve the distressed. 

“Tt should be observed by all, that 
whatever he undertakes should be quickly 
executed. He should quietly penetrate 
other men’s thoughts and intentions; his 
inquiries should be discreet, intelligent, 
and active, Whenever he meets with an 
able man, he should attach himself to 
him as a friend, and never leave him till 
he has drawn all his knowledge from 
him; and, in whatever he does, his ac- 
tions should be rather what is generally 
approved than the result of his mere 
will. 

‘“* As long as he lives he must continue 
to thirst after more knowledge; and he 
must constantly guard his own conduct, 
that men may not say itis bad. His re- 
collection should be clear and distinct, 
his speech mild and gentle; so that peos 
ple’s hearts may be softened, and, pose 
sessing these qualifications, his depend- 
ants may praise him, 

“ His appearance and stature should 
not be deficient. The light of his coun- 
tenance should be sweet, like that of 
Batara Asmara (the god of love) when 
he descends to the earthh When men 
look upon him, they should be struck 
with the idea, ‘ how great would he not 
be in war?’ Inthe form of his body no 
part should be ill shaped. His skin 
should be like unto virgin gold before it 
has undergone the process of fire $ his 
head rather large; his hair straight and 
lang. .His eyes watery and ready to 
overflow; his brows like the imho leaf; 
his eyelash like the tanjung flower ; his 
nose sharp and prominent, with but little 
hair above the upper lip; his lips like the 

newly-cut mangfistin shell; his teeth as 
if painted, shining and black like the 
kombang; his breast and shoulders wide. 

“‘ A bright circle should irradiate his 


face and breast, and_ he. sh : 
unrivalled. Whatever he at 
make an impression on all who hear hin 
and his speech should be playful and 
agreeable, 

“¢ He should wear the chelana ching 
with a dark green dédot of the pattern 
gadong-eng’akup; his sash of golden 
lace. His kris should have the shear) of 
the satrian fashion, and the handle 
should be that of tfing’gaksmi. The 
siimping (an imitation of flowers or leaves 
which hang over the ear) should. be of 
gold, and of the fashion streng pati 
(brave to death); and on his right thumb 
(palgina) he should at the same time 
wear a golden ring.” 

USE OF OPIUM. 

The use of opium, it must be confessed 
and lamented, has struck deep into the 
habits, and extended its malignant influ 
ence to the morals of the people, and is 
likely to perpetuate its power in degrad- 
ing their character and enervating their 
energies, as long as the European go 
vernment, overlooking every considera. 
tion of policy and humanity, shall allow 
a paltry addition to their finances to out- 
weigh all regard to the ultimate happiness 
and prosperity of the country. It is 
either eaten in its crude state as manta, 
or smoked as madat or chandu. In the 
preparation of m&adat, the crude opium 
is boiled down with the leaves of tobacco, 
siri, or the like, and used in a sticky or 
somewhat liquid state. In chandu, the 
opium is merely boiled down without 
any admixture, to a still thicker consist- 
ency, and rolled into small balls or pills, 
in which state, when dry, they are i 
serted into bambus, and thus smoked. 
The crude opium is eaten principally by 
the people in the interior of the country, 
in the provinces of the native princes: 
the opium prepared for smoking 1s used 
along the coast, and generally in the other 
islands of the Archipelago ; it is prepared 
by the Chinese, The use of opium, 
however, though carried to a consider 
able extent, is still reckoned disgracelt 
and persons addicted to it are looke 
upon as abandoned characters, and des- 
pised accordingly. 

GENERAL ECONOMY, ve 

The island of Java is a great agricul 
tural country; its soil is the grand seuree 
of its wealth. In its cultivation the ' 
habitants exert their chief industry, fe 

upon its produce they rely, not pen bet 
their subsistence, but the few ee ae 
foreign luxury or convenience whic ver 
purchase. The Javans area natlo 


Oe imple 
husbandmen, and exhibit ible 
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jtructure of society incident to such a 
aa of its progress. To the crop the 
oa immediately for his 
wages 


e 
ripend (or jakat), and the government 


for its tribute. 
vince or Village 1s measured by the extent 
and fertility of its land, its facilities for 
rice irrigation, and the number of its 
buffaloes. ‘ : 

When government wishes to raise sup- 
plies from particular districts, it does not 
enquire how many’ rupees or doilars it 
can yield in taxes, but what contribution 
of rice or maize it can furnish, and the 
impost is assessed accordingly: the of- 
fcer of revenue becomes a surveyor of 
land or a measurer of produce, and the 
fruits of the harvest are brought imme- 
diately into the ways and means of the 
treasury. When a chief gives his assist- 
znce in the police or the magistracy, he 
is paid by so much village land, ur the 
rent ofso much land realized in produce; 
and a native prince has no other means 
of pensioning a favourite or rewarding a 
weful servant. “ Be it known to the high 
officers of my palace, to my Bopatis (1e- 
gents), and to my Mantris (petite no- 
blesse),” says a Javan patent of nobility 
granted by Sultan Hamangku Baana, 
“that I have given this letter to my 
scrvant to raise him from the earth, bee 
sowing upon him, for his subsistence, 
lands tothe amount of eleven hundred 
chachas, the labour of eleven hundred 
men.” By the population ' returns, 
and by the number of leases granted 
under the late settlement, it appears, 
that sometimes there is not more than a 
‘enth part of the inhabitants employed in 
‘ny other branch of industry.* Out of 
+ Population of 243,268 in the Priang’en 
eens 209,125 are stated as ems 
Pioyed in agriculture. In Surabaya, the 
Ewpertion of householders who-are cul- 
mi pry 18, to the rest of the inhabitants, 
~ gong to 634; in Semarang, as 
03 nding 21,404; in Rembang it is as 
= to 55,300; and in other districts 
it, are considerable variations: but 

arely happens that the people em- 
Pos im trade, in manufactures, in 
~ 60 or other avocations, amount 
oa oy “ss those engaged in agriculture, 
nual of the whole population. The 
as thre n, On an average, may be stated 

€ and a half or four to one. 


ee 





* Read this 
» ye barbarous economists 
“ Europe. —Epitor. ” 
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DUTCH CRUELTY. 

The Dutch Company, actuated solely 

by the spirit of gain, and viewing their 


Javan subjects with less regard or con- 
sideration than a West-India planter 


formerly viewed thegang upon his estate, 
because the latter had paid the purchase. 
money of human property, which the 
other had not, employed all the pre-ex- 
isting machinery of despotism to squeeze 
from the people their utmost mite of 
contribution, the last dregs of their la- 
bour ; and thus aggravated the evils of a 
capricious and semi-barbarous govern- 
ment, by working it with all the practised 
ingenuity of politicians, and all the mo- 
nopolising selfishness of traders. 
THE AUTHOR'S LIBERALITY.~ 

Can it, therefore, be a subject of sur- 
prise that the arts of agriculture, and the 
improvement of society, have made no 
greater advances in Java? Need it ex- 
cite wonder that the implements of hus- 
bandry are simple; that the cultivation 
is unskilful and inartificial ; that the state 
of the roads, where European conveni- 
ence is not consulted, is bad; that the 
natural advantages of the country are 
neglected; that so little enterprize is 
displayed or capital employed ; that the 
peasant’s cottage is mean, and that so 
little wealth and knowledge are among 
the agricultural population; when it is 
considered that the occupant of land 
enjoys no security for reaping the fruits 
of his industry, when his possession 1s 
liable to be taken away: from him every 
season, or to suffer such an enhancement 
of rent as will drive him from it; when 
such a small quantity of land only is 
allowed him as will yield him bare sub- 
sistence, and every ear of grain that can 
be spared from the supply of his imme» 
diate wants is extorted from him in the 
shape of tribute; when his personal ser- 
vices are required, unpaid for, in the 
train of luxury, or in the culture of arti- 
cles of monopoly; and when, in addition 


to all these discouragements, he is sub- 


ject to other heavy imposts and impolitic 
restraints? The Dutch accuse the Ja- 
vans of indolent habits and fraudulent 
dispositions; but surely the oppressor has 
no right to be surprised that the oppress 
ed appear reluctant in his service, chat 
they meet his exactions with evasion, 
and answer his call to labour with sluz- 
gish indifference. 
FALSE POLICY. — 

The mode of dividing land into minute 

portions is decidedly favourable t6 popu- 


lation, and nothing but those ee 
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the progress of agriculture, to which I 
bave referred, could have limited the 
population of Java to numbers so dis- 
proportioned to its fertility, or confined 
the labours of the peasantry to so small a 
space of what would reward their indus- 
try with abundance. The cultivated 
ground on the island has already been 
estimated at an eighth part of the whole 
area. In Proboling’o and Besiki, the 
total number of jungs of jand amount to 
775,483, the total of land capable of su- 
perior cultivation 174,675 jungs; while 
the space actually cultivated amounts 
only to 13,492 jungs. In Rembang, the 
land belonging to villages is about 40,000 
jungs, and not the half of that quantity is 
under cultivation. In Pastiruan, the 
same appearances are exhibited. From 
this last district the resident’s report on 
the settlement states, as a reason for his 
assessing the same rent on all the land, 
“that the cultivated part bearing so 
small a proportion to the uncultivated, 
the inhabitants have been enabled to 
select the most fruitful spots exclusively: 
hence arises the little variety I have dis. 
eovered in the produce.” Chéribon, 
Bantam, the Priang’en regencies, the 
eastern corner of the island, the pro- 
vinces under the native governments, 
and in short the greatest and most fertile 
districts, furnish striking illustrations of 
this disproportion between the bounty of 
nature and the inefficient exertions of 
man to render her gifts available, to ex- 
tend population, and to promote human 
happiness; or, rather, they supply an 
example of unwise institutions and des- 
potic government, counteracting the na- 
tural progress of both. 
GOV. RAFFLES’ HUMANE SYSTEM. 

. The nature of the landed tenure, and 
the demand made upon agriculture, in 
all the shapes of rent and taxes, were 
ascertained ; the extortions practised by 
the Dutch officers, the native princes, 
the regents, and the Chinese, were dis- 
closed ; the rights of all classes, by law 
or usage, investigated ; the state of the 
population, the quantity and value of 
cultivated land, of forests, of plantations 
of cotton and coffee, the quantity of live 
stock, and other resources of the coun. 
try subject to colonial administration, 
inquired into and made known.’ The 
result of these inquiries, with regard to 
landed tenure, was such as opposed the 
rights of no intermediate class between 
the local government and the beneficial 
changes it contemplated in behalf of the 
great body of the people. After attain- 
ing the requisite information, the course 
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which expediency, justice, and poli: 

wisdom coined on wes sor Ge 
and coincided (as in most cases it wil be 
found to do) with the track which en. 
lightened benevolence and a zealous dee 

sire to promote the happiness of the 
people would dictate. 

The peasant was subject to gross op, 
pression and undefined exaction: oy 
object was to remove his oppressor, and 
to limit demand to a fixed and reasonable 
rate of contribution. He was liable to 
restraints on the freedom of inland trade, 
to personal services and forced contin. 
gents: our object was to commute them 
all for a fixed and well-known contribu. 
tion. The exertions of his industry were 
reluctant and languid, because he had 
little or no interest in ite fruits: our 
object was to encourage that industry, 
by connecting its exertions with the pro 
motion of his own individual welfare ang 
prosperity. 

MANUPACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Of late years, the value of the manue 
facturing industry of the eT may be 
in some degree appreciated, from the 
assistance it has afforded to the European 
government, when, in consequence of 
the war, the importation of European 
articles had become insufficient for the 
public service. Broad.cloth not being 
procurable for the army, a kind of coarse 
cotton cloth was manufactured by the 
Javans, with which the whole army was 
clothed. At Semarang were established 
five of these manufactories, having s+ 
venty or eighty looms each. One oF 
two of them made cotton lace, ani! sup: 
plied the army agents with epaulets, 
shoulder-knots, tassels, &c. There were 
likewise meneame, ae ov” 
ings, tape, fringes, cartridge. boxes, § 
bebe, seddlon ridles, &c.; and, in apt 
every thing that could be required for the 
dress and accoutrements of both cavalry 
and infantry. } 

Under European superintendants rm 
established saltpetre- works, pow 
mills, founderies for shells, shot, anvi'%y 
&c. and manovfactories of swords am 
small-arms; and, when it 1s added, that 
the French government found — 
within the resources of Java me : 
equip an army of not less than as 
thousand effective men, besides a nun 
ous militia in every district, and t 4 
with the exception of a few a rH 
superintendants in the more oo. 
works, all the articles were mannlecs a 
and supplied by the natives, 1 19 Tot the 
cessary to adduce any further aw 
manufacturing ability of the coun vu 












THE ROADS. 
few countries can boast of roads, 
wher of a better description, or of a 


eae, iA high post-road, passable for 
carriages at all seasons of the year, runs 
from Anyer, on the western side of Ban- 
am, to within twenty miles of Banyu- 
wangi, the eastern extremity of the 
island, being a distance of not less than 
eight hundred English miles. Along 
this road, at intervals of less than five 
miles, are regular post stations and re- 
lays of carriaye-horses. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Java exports, for the consumption and 
ase of the other islands of the Archipe- 
ago, including the Malayan ports on the 
peninsula, rice, a variety of vetches, 
salt, oil, tobacco, timber, Java cloths, 
brass ware, and a variety of minor arti- 
sles, the produce of her agriculture and 
manufactures; besides occasionally, as 
the market admits, a cunsiderable quan- 
tity of European, Indian, and Chinese 
goods. Almost the only article for which 
Java is at present dependant on its 
neighbours are gambir, imported, from 
Lingen (Ling’ga) and Rhio, where it is 
produced to the annual amount of from 
twenty to thirty thousand pikuls,—and 
pamur, the metal used for damasking 
the Javan kris, of which a small quantity 
is imported from Biliton and Célebes, 
where alone it is found. The folluwing 
atticles, the exclusive produce of the 
Eastern Islands, are collected at its prin- 
cipal ports, for re-exportation to India, 
China, and Europe :—tin, from. Banka; 
guld-dust, diamonds, camphor, benjamin 
and other drugs, edible birds’-nests, 
bich de mar, rattans, bees’-wax, tortoises 
thell, and dyeing woods, from Bornee 
and Sumatra; sandal and other fine 
woods, nutmegs, cloves, and mace, coarse 
wild and damaged spices, k&yu-pati and 
other pungent oils, from the oluccas 3 

orses and sapan-wood, from Sumbawa; 

ugis cloths, and many collections for 
the Chinese market, from Célebes. 
loths are also sometimes imported from 
al, and pepper is collecied at Banjer- 
masin on Borneo, and from several of the 
alayan states. 
. very extensive branch of trade is 
carried on by a direct communication 
swween Java and China, entirely upon 
Ran capital, in a description of ves- 
t ”" led junks, From eight to ten of 
= ioe arrive annually from Canton 
cn mol, with cargoes of teas, raw silk, 
iron pen Bods, varnished umbrellas, 
pots, Coarse china-ware, sweetineats, 
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Gs 
nankeens, paper, and innumerable minor 
articles, particularly calculated for the 
Chinese settlers. They are from three 
to eight hundred tons burthen, and sail 
at stated periods, generally reaching Ba- 
tavia with the north-east monsoon, about 
the month of January. 
TRADE WITH EUROPE, 

_ The extensive produce of this fine 
island in sugar and coffee of superior 
quality, and the pepper and various othee 
articles, either yielded by it or collected 
from the neighbouring countries,—sucla 
as sago, tin, Japan copper, spices, ele~ 
oage teeth, sticlac, long pepper, cu- 

ibs, tortoiseshell, gold, diamonds, J apan 
wood, ebony, rattans, indigo, &c,— 
present fine subjects for commercial spes 
culation to all parts of Europe and 
America, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Mauritius; and the more so, as, 
from the extensive native and European 
population, a very considerable and con. 
stant demand exists fur the produce and 
manufactures of Europe, not only for 
the consumption and use of the island 
itself, but to supply the ‘neighbouriag 
Malayan states by way of barter. 

THE CHINESE. 

In all their eastern settlements, the 
favourite policy of the Dutch seems to 
have been to depress the native inha- 
bitants, and give every encouragement 
to the Chinese, who, generally speaking, 
are only itinerants and not cluidren of 
the soi!, and who follow the almost uni- 
versal practice of remitting the fruits of 
their industry to China, instead of spend 
ing them where they were acquired. 
The Chinese, in all ages equally supple, 
venal, and crafty, failed not, at a very 
early period, to recommend themselves 
to the speculating Hollanders. They 
have, almost from the first, been their 
agents; and in the island of Java, in 
particular, they acquired from them the 


“entire monopoly of the revenue farms 


and government contracts. Many of the 
most respectable Dutch families were 
intimately connected with the Chinese in 
their contracts and speculations, and 
whole provinces had been sold in perpe- 
tuity to some of them, the extensive 
population of which were thas assigned 
over to their unteeling oppression, for 
the purpose of raising temporary supplies 
of money. 

On Java, the Chinese have been ge- 
nerally left to their own laws and the 
regulations of their own chiefs ; and, be- 
ing, for the most part, merely temporary 
residents in the country, they devote 


he accumulation of wealth, 
themselves io the 2 i oy 
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without being very scrupulous about the 
means of obtaining it: when, therefore, 
they acquire grants of land, they gene- 
rally contrive to reduce the peasants 
speedily to the condition of slaves.— 
Wherever the Chinese formed extensive 
settlements in Java, the native inhabit- 
ants had no alternative but that of aban- 
doning the district or becoming slaves of 
the soil, The monopolising spirit of the 
Chinese was often very pernicious to the 
produce of the soil, as may be seen even 
at this day in the immediate vicinity of 
Batavia, where all the public markets 
are farmed by them, and the degeneracy 
and poyerty of the lower orders are pro- 
verbial, 
THE ARABS. 

Some of these observations regarding 
the Chinese are, in a high degree, appli- 
cable to the Arabs who frequent the 
Malayan countries, and under the speci-« 
ous mask of religion prey on the simple 
wnsuspicious natives. The Chinese must, 
at all events, be admitted to be indus- 
trious; but by far the greater part of the 
Arabs are mere useless drones, and idle 
consumers of the produce of the ground: 
affecting to be descended from the Pro 

het and the most eminent of his fol- 
owers, when in reality they are come 
monly nothing better than manumitted 
slaves, they worm themselves into the 
favour of the Malayan chiefs, and often 
procure the highest offices under them, 
They hold like robbers the offices which 
they have obtained as sycophants, and 
cover all with the sanctimonious veil of 
religious hypocrisy. 

Under the pretext of instructing the 
Malayus in the principles of the Maho- 
metan religion, they inculcate the most 
intolerant bigotry, and render them in- 
capable of receiving any species of use- 
ful knowledge. It is seldom that the 
east is visited by Arabian merchants of 
large capital, but there are numerous 
adventurers who carry on a Coasting- 
trade fiom port to port, and, by assert- 
ang the religious claims of Sheikh, gene- 
rally obtain an exemption from all port 
duties in the Malayan states. They are 
also not unfrequently concerned in pira- 
cies, and are the principal promoters of 
the slave-trade. 

. SLAVERY. 

Tn the beginning of the year 1805, the 
Marquis Wellesley abolished slavery 
throughout India; and, on the 4th of 
June, 1611, the Earl of Minto, by an 
order to emancipate all the government 
slaves at Malacca, and to direct that 
hereafter mo slaves should be purchased 





of received on account of 

gave to the Malayan nationsan ot 
of his sentiments on the subject me 
certainly to the credit of our coantr a 
in the East, that they have ever o a , 
all attempts to introduce the ane 
slave-traffic into our settlements there, 
It was prohibited at Madras by an ae 
of the governor and council, of so ear! 
a date as 1682. } 

MAHOMETANISM, 

The state of the Moslem religion jis 
very different here from what it is in the 
old Mahometan states,—such as Persia 
Turkey, or Arabia. In many of the 
Eastern Islands Paganism still remains: 
in some districts there are many Chris. 
tians, and the Chinese swarm in every 
Malayan country, and live intermingled 
with the Mahometans, This mixture of 
religion and tribes has tended, in some 
degree, to soften the intolerance of the 
Mahometan system among the Malayan 
nations, and neither the positive aatho- 
rity of Islam, nor the persuasions of their 
Arab teachers, have hitherto been able 
to induce them to abandon entirely their 
own peculiar usages and customs, With 
some of these usages, especially those 
which relate to wrecks on the Malayan 
shores, and the commercial regulations 
of the different ports, it becomes .incum- 
bent on the supreme European authority 
to interfere. In revising these, the op. 
portunity might perhaps be taken to 
procure the abandonment of some of 
those maxims and usages which have the 
strongest tendency to prevent their in- 
provement and counteract the habits of 
civilized life. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

‘The Dutch nation appears to bave 
pursued, as a principle of policy, the 
propagation of Christianity among the 
Eastern Islands. The same object had 
been previously followed by the Portu- 
guese with great success, and there are 
now several small islands iv the Malayan 
Archipelago, inhabited almost exclusively 
by Christians of the Catholic persuasion 
In many other islands the Protestant 
persuasion has made considerable pro 
gress; and teachers, in the flourishing 
times of the Batavian regency, were 4 
persed over all the low chain of 7 § 
which extend from Bali and 6 7 
(Sasak) to the great isiand Timor. rt 
islands in which the Christian faith ha 
been most extensively diffused are . 
great island Endé or Meng’arai, the gre 
island of Timor, and the several sm 
islands in the vicinity, and Amboua. 
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JAPAN — : 
‘tory of the Dutch connexion 
anne is well known, and can 
ye + be forgotten. Perhaps there is 
a an instance in the annals of 
commerce, of the disgraceful arts to 
which mercantile cupidity will resort, 
and the degradation to which it will sub- 
nit for the attainment of its object, as 
in the Dutch proceedings at Japan; nor 
is there, perhaps, a more remarkable 
example of the triamphant success, and 
complete disappointment of commercial 
enterprize. From the year 1611, when 
the Dutch established commercial rela- 
tions with Japan, till 1671 (a period of 
sixty years), their speculations were unre- 
stricted and their profits were enormous, 
This was the golden age of their trade: 
they opened a mine of wealth, and they 
fondly thought it inexhaustible, as weil 
as rich and easily wrought. In 1640, 
the Company obtained a return in gold 
that yielded -a profit of upwards of a 
million of guilders. They had been ac- 
custumed to procure, for some time 
previous to 1663, a return of silver, to 
the extent of two hundred chests of one 
hundred pounds each, and it was sug- 
gested that it would be desirable fur as 
many chests of gold, of the same weight, 
tobe sent in future. The gold and silver 
ages of Japan commerce being past, the 
latter half of the seventeenth century 
began with what the Dutch called its 
brazen age, that is, its export of copper, 
which has ever since continued the staple 
ofthe Japan market. The trade was on 
the decline durjng the whole of the last 
century, and had become of so litle 
importance about 1740, that the Com. 
pany deliberated upon the expediency of 
its total abandonment. From employ- 
ing, aS atone time, eight or nine ships, 
and exporting copper alone to the 
amount of more than thirty thousand 
pikuls, of one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds each, it diminished to the use of 
two vessels, and the purchase of cargoes 
of five or six thousand pikuls. 
EFFECTS OF PRIESTCRAFT. 
Uninstructed people are often cre- 
nee and the Javans are remarkable 
or their Unsuspecting and almost infan- 
tle credulity, Susceptible of every im- 
Pression that artifice may attempt to 
make upon them, and liable to every 
clusion propagated by the prejudiced or 
esigning, they not inaptly compare 
pe Aig to a piece of pure white cloth, 
's ich any dye or shade of colour may 
aid. They lend an easy credence to 
°NTHLY Mae. Ne. 300, 


omens, to proynostics, to pro 

to quacks, They easily — on 
dupes of any religious fanatic, and cre~ 
dit, without scruple or examination, his 
claim to supernatural powers, Their 
profession of Mahometanism has not ree 
lieved them from the superstitious pre. 
judices and observances of an anterior 
worship: they are thus Open to the 
accumulated delusion of two religious 
systems. 

They are great observers of lucky or 
unlucky days, or natural phenomena, and 
undertake no journey or enterprize withe 
out attending to them. It is unlucky te 
go any where on the day that you hear 
of the death of a friend: the sight of two 
crows fighting in the air is unlucky: two 
small birds (called prenjak) fighting near 
a house, afford a prognostic of the arrival 
of a friend from a distance, Explosions 
or noises heard from the mountains not 
only excite terror for their immediate 
consequences, but are thought to fore- 
bode some great calamity, unconnected 
with the convulsions of nature, of which 
they are the symptoms,—such as a san- 
guinary war, a general famine, or at 
epidemic sickness. The-eclipses of the 
sun and moon powerfully excite this su- 
perstitious spirit, and induce many absurd 
notions and observations, Earthquakes 
furnish certain prognostics, according to 
the day of the month on which they 
happen. In none of their superstitions, 
however, is there any thing of that 
gloomy, dark, or malignant cast, which 
distinguishes those -of less favoured cli- 
mates or of more savage tribes, 

CHARACTER OF THE JAVANS. 

In attempting to exhibit some of the 
more striking features of the Javan cha- 
racter, it becomes necessary to distin« 
guish between the privileged classes of 
society and the mass of the people. 
Long continued oppression may have in- 


-jured the character of the latter, and 


obliterated some of its brighter traits; 
but to the former, the constant exercise 
of absolute dominion has done a more 
serious injury, by removing every salutary 
restraint on the passions, and encourages 
ing the growth of rank and odious vices. 
In the peasantry we observe ail that is 
simple, natural, and ingenuous: 1n the 
higher orders we sometimes discover vio- 
lence, deceit, and gross sensuality. 
Where not corrupted by indulgence 
on the one hand, or stupified by oppres- 
sion on the other, the Javans appear to 
be a generous and warm-hearted people. 
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affectionate, gentle, and contented; in 
their public, they are obedient, honest, 
and faithful. 

Though not much addicted to excess, 
and rather of a slow temperament, they 
are in general liberal and expensive, ac- 
cording to their means, seldom hoarding 
their wealth or betraying a penurious dis- 

osition. Fond of shew and pomp, they 
a out all their money, as soon as it is 
acquired, in the purchase of articles of 
dress, horses, splendid trappings, &c. ; 
but they possess a quality which is not 
always joined with a love of splendour, 
either in nations or individuals: they are 
cleanly in their persons, and pay the 
greatest attention to neatness, as well as 
to glare and finery. 

Hospitality is universal among them ; 
it is enjoined by their most ancient in- 
stitutions, and practised with readiness 
and zeal. The Javans are exceedingly 
sensible to praise or shame, and ambi- 
tious of power and distinction; but their 
national oppressions or agricultural ha- 
bits have rendered them somewhat in- 
different to military glory, and deprived 
them of a great portion of their ancient 
warlike energy. They are more remark- 
able for passive fortitude than active 
courage, and endure privations with pa- 
tience rather than make exertions with 
spirit and enterprize. : 

Atrocious crimes are extremely rare, 
and have been principally owing to mis- 
“copes wean when they have occurred, 

n answer to what has been asserted 
concerning robberies, assassinations, and 
thefts, it may be stated that, during the 
residence of the English, an entire con- 
fidence was reposed in the people, and 
that confidence was never found mis- 
placed. The English never used bars or 
bolts to their houses, never travelled with 
arms, and no instance occurred of their 
being ill-used. 

They are as industrious and laborious 
as any people could be expected to be in 
their circumstances of insecurity and 
oppression, or as any people would be 
required to be with their advantages of 
soil and climate. If they do not labour 
during the whole day, it is because such 
persevering toil is unnecessary, or would 
bring them no additional enjoyments. 
The best refutation of the charge of in- 
dolence is to be found in the extent of 
their cultivation, the well-dressed ap- 
pearance of their rice-fields, and the 
abundant supplies of their harvests. 
They generally rise by daylight: at half 
past six they go out to the rice-fields, 
where they employ their buffaloes till 
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ten, when they return home bathe, and 


refresh themselves with a meal, ; 
the violent heat of the noon they rar... 
under the shade of their ana 
lage trees, making baskets, : 
their implements of husbandry, o; 
gaged in other necessary avocations < 
at about four return to the sdwoahs to |a. 
bour themselves, without buffaloesor other 
cattle. At six they return to their 
sup, and spend the remainder of their 
time till the hour of rest (which is gene. 
rally between eight and nine) in lite 
parties for amusement or conversation 
when the whole village becomes a scene 
of quiet content and pleasure, The 
same round of toil and relaxation is ob. 
served during the season for garden 
culture, dry field-Jabour, or other em 
ployments, 

POLYGAMY. 

Of the causes which have tended to 
lower the character of the Asiatics in 
comparison with Europeans, none has 
had a more decided influence than poly. 
gamy. To all those noble and generous 
feelings, all that delicacy of sentiment, 
that romantic and poetical spirit, which 
virtuous love inspires in the breast of an 
European, the Javan is a stranger, and 
in the communication between the sexes 
he seeks only convenience, and little 
more than the gratification of an appe- 
tite. But the evil does not stop here: 
education is neglected, and family at- 
tachments are weakened. Among the 
privileged orders, the first wife is gene- 
rally selected by the friends of the party, 
from motives of interest and to strengthen 
family alliances; and the second is rt 
ther to be considered as the object of the 
busband’s choice. But, if his circum- 
stances admit of it, he has no scruple \ 
entertain other women as concubines, 
who hold an honourable rank in bis 
household. The progeny from these 
connexions is often immense. It hes 
already been stated, that a Javan ct 
has been known to have upwards of sixty 
acknowledged children; and it too often 
happens that, in such cases, sons, having 
been neglected in their infancy, — 
dissipated, idle, and worthless, ie 
spring up like rank grass and overrun 
country, or serve but to fill up a long he 
useless retinue. Fortunately for ' 
peasantry, who are the mass of the po 
pulation, they have escaped this detent 
rating institution ; and perhaps cha- 
the comparative superiority of the of the 
racter of the peasantry over that oT 
higher orders is to. be attributed 


advantage. cs 
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rhz CURSE OF GOVERNMENT. 
overnment 1s ms amend a pure 
otism; but there are cus- 

Sees weeett) of- which the people 

arg tenacious, and which the sove.- 
oo seldom invades. His subjects have 
no rights of liberty of person or property: 
his breath can raise the bumblest indivi- 
dual from the dust to the highest distinc. 
tion, or wither the honours of the most 
exalted. There is no hereditary rank, 
nothing to oppose his will. Not only 
honours, posts, and distinctions, depend 
ypon his pleasure, but all the landed 
property of his dominions remains at his 
disposal, and may, together with its cul. 
tivators, be parcelled out by his order 
among the officers of his household, the 
members of his family, the ministers of 
his pleasures, or the usefal servants of 
the state. Every officer is paid by grants 
of land, or by a power to receive from 
the peasantry a certain proportion of 
the produce of certain villages or dis- 
tricts. 

The same union of the judicial, revee 
noal, and executive authority, which 
exists in the sovereign, descends to the 
governor of a province; and, if there are 
subdivisions of the province, it descends 
to each head of the subdivision. This is 
alse the case with each village: the con- 
sequence of which is that every chief, of 
whatever rank, has“an almost absolute 
power over those below him. The only 
exception to this, and the only part of 
the Javan constitution which wears the 
appearance of liberty, is the mode of 
appointing the heads of villages; these 
are elected by the people. 4 

The first principles of the feudal sys. 
tem, which form the basis of the whole 
edifice, arey—that the land is the pro- 
perty of the sovereign; that the inhabit. 
ants are his slaves, and can therefore 
Possess Ho property, all that they have 
and all that they can obtain belonging to 
the sovereign, whe allows them to keep 
tno longer than he chooses; and that 
fe will of the prince is the supreme 
. The princes allotted the lands to their 

lefs and immediate dependants, as 
rewards for military and other services. 

€ chiels (termed hy the Dotch re- 
gents) again subdivided the lands among 
ane of inferior rank, on the same con- 
tions, aad so on, down tu the poor la- 
one who cultivated the land, but to 
me & very sinall proportion of the 
"s Of his labour was left for his own 
Upport, , , 


| These regents, although very proud, 
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are, with very few exceptions, ignorant 
and idle persons, who give csseieds 
little concern about their lands and their 
people; of whom, indeed, they fre. 
quently know nothing, but only endea- 


vour to squeeze and extort from them as. 


much as possible, both for their own 
subsistence and pleasure, and to satisfy 
the cupidity of government.and of their 
immediate superiors, 

To their brothers, wives, children, and 
other near relations, they assign villages, 
or desas, sufficient for their maintenance; 
for all these consider themselves born 
not to work, and look upon the peasantry 
as only made for the purpose of provid« 
ing for their support. 

Several regents also, when distressed 
for money, are compelled by want to let 
out many of their best désas to the Chi. 
nese: these blood-suckers then extort 
from such villages as much as they can 
possibly contrive, while the inhabitants 
of the other desas are alone obliged to 
deliver the contingent required from the 
whole aggregate. It may easily be cou. 
ceived how oppressively this demand 
must fall upon those unhappy individu- 
als, and how greatly these and other acts 
of injustice, which are the natural con- 
sequences of the present faulty admi- 
nistration, must tend to the ruin of the 


country, 


GOV. RAFFLES’ ADMINISTRATION, 


The British government did accord. 
ingly alter the whole system of revenue. 
This subject was forced upon its atten. 
tion, not only by the desire which every 
humane and liberal administration must 
feel to promote the happiness of its 
subjects, but by considerations of a pru- 
dential nature. The resources of the 
country had sunk under a capricious and 
tyrannical system of exaction; industry 
was paralyzed, and confidence was de- 

_stroyed. The opportunity for effecting a 
reformation was favourable, our means 
ample, and we had nothing to dread 
from the opposition of those interested 
in supporting abuses: it was, therefore, 
resolved to abolish all oppressive taxes, 
and to come immediately upon the soit 
for the support of our establishments, by 
appropriating a fixed portion of its pro- 
duce, leaving the full enjoyment of the 
remainder to the cultivator, with every 
facility for turning his industry to ace 
count. f d 

The subjects of the colony were Iree 
from the sway of their chiefs, who were 
no longer permitted to demand at plea- 
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These chiefs were compensated for the 
loss of their former influence by salaries 
jn money or allotments of land, which 
they either held on condition of perform. 
ing the police duties, or collecting the 
revenue. When paid by the rent of 
Jand, they were permitted to exact no 
more than the assessment settled by go- 
vernment. No arbitrary power was al- 
lowed them to disturb the peasant in the 
enjoyment of the remainder, or to drag 
him from his home and his duties to _ his 
family, for the purpose of swelling their 
idle pomp, or performing services about 
their person or household. The Chinese 
farmers of the revenue in Chéribon and 
other districts, having oppressed the 
people by every rapacious and tyrannical 
expedient, were, by the discontinuance 
of the farms, deprived of the power they 
had exercised over the persons and pro- 
perty of the natives. 
THE JAVAN ALPHABET. 
The alphabet of Java is peculiar: it 


consists of twenty consonants (y and w 


are of the number), termed aksdra, or 
letters. In common with all other cha- 
racters properly Indian, these letters may 
be considered as syllables, composed of 
a consonant and an inherent vowel sound, 
which is invariably expressed, unless con- 
tradicted by a particular sign. 

Besides the aks&ra, there are twenty 
auxiliary characters, termed pasdng’un, 
which in this application means corre- 
sponding or similar. They have the same 
power as the aks&ra against which they 
stand, except that they are only used in 
connexion with and immediately after 
the aksdra, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing their inherent vowel sound. Three 
of them are always placed after the ak- 
sara, the others below them. 

When the inherent vowel sound in the 
aks&ra is not contradicted, the aksara is 
termed lagéna. The vowel sound in this 
case is that of a in “ water,” or of o in 
* homo ;” the o being at present invari- 
ably used at the native courts and their 
vicinity for the inherent vowel of the 
consonant, instead of: a. The latter, 
however, is still preserved on Madtra, 
Bali, and in the districts of Java west of 
Tepal, and was doubtless the original 
inherent vowel. The consonant sounds 
correspond with the sounds usually aitri- 
buted to the English consonants, with the 
exception of a second d and ¢, which 
correspond with similar sounds in the 
Devanagari alphabet; ch, which is used 
as chin “church;” nia and ny’, which 


latter is frequently used as an initial 
letter, 


Besides these there 
signs, which supplant the intone 
These signs are termed sandény’ oe. 
clothing or dress. The répa gy 
certain contractions of ee 

Of Consonants anq 
other signs uséd in COMPOSILiON, These 
witha pangkun, or sign of elision, en ‘ 
responding with the bdris mati of the 
Malayu, which has no sound of its ow 
but, being placed at the end of a word 
or sentence, denotes its termination in a 
pure Consonant, and some few other 
marks corresponding with the Devang 
g4ri, complete the orthographical ar. 
rangement, which, though complex and 
intricate, is remarkable for its precision, 

The Javans write from left to right, 
Every consonant (aksra) is. written 
separately, not being joined tothat which 
precedes it, and no space is left between 
the words. One or two short diagoual 
lines are used at the close of every poet. 
ical stanza, and sometimes a comma, and 
this is the only mark in the language 
which simply indicates a stop. 

Many words, in their primitive sense, 
are not confined to one particular part 
of speech, but are common to two or 
more. Nouns, as in the Malayu, can 
not be said to possess the distinctions of 
either gender, number, or case. The 
males and females of all animals are, 
with few exceptions,) as in the instances, 
Pitra—Piiri, Déwa—Déui, Bromine 
—Braméni, and some few others,) de 
noted by adding to the general terms 
words applicable to the different sexes. 
Number is not denoted by any variety 
of termination or change in the form of 
the noun, but by separate words, éx- 
pressive of plurality or singularity; & 
duplication of the singular sometimes 
occurs, though rarely, to denote plurality, 
Where the terms biji, kor, buah, képing, 
&c. are uscd in the Malayu tu specily a 
particular number, the tem wiji is 
indiscriminately in the Javan, whatever 
may be the thing spoken of, The nouns 
have no cases. ; 

The adjectives are indeclinable, and 
generally follow the noun; and these are 
sometimes formed from nouus by prefit- 


The pronouns of the first and second 
person are always significant, and vary 
with the relative rank of the parties. 


un 
particle, is used as a personal por 

of the third person. The personal pro 
nouns may all be used as possessive ae 


nouns, by being placed as such after ie 
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youn to. which they belong. The rela- 

tive and demonstrative pronouns Core 

respond very nearly with those of the 

«ela is remarkable for the 

rofusion of words which it contains, for 
the minute distinctions and shades of 
meaning, and the consequent extent of 
yynonymes, and for difference of dialect. 

The general character of the language 
is strongly indicative of a former ad- 
vanced state of civilization, and illus- 
trates, in some degree, the present cha.- 
racter of the people. 
refined; it abounds in synonymes and 
nice distinctions ; it is mixed and easily 
made to bend, and suit itself to every 
occasion; it is, ina high degree, expres- 
sive of power and servility, 

LITERATURE. 

The general account vf the languages 
of Java will serve to convey to the reader 
some notion of the extent to which it has 
been indebted to a foreign source for its 
copiousness and refinement, and to pre- 
pare him for that extensive influence of 
Hindu literature which is still to be found 
in the compositions of the country. Of 
these the most important, and indeed all 
thathave any claim to literary distinc. 
tion, are found either in the Kawi or 
in Javan versions from that classic lan- 
guage. On Java, the establishment of a 
Mahometan government for nearly four 
ceuturies has tended in a great measure 
to obliterate that general knowledge 
among the better educated, which, there 
is reason to believe, once existed; but in 
Bali the Hindu faith, however blended 
with the local customs of the island, and 
Owever perverted and distorted in its 
application by a semi-barbarous people, 
is still the established religion of the 
country, Mahometanism has gained but 
litle ground there, and no part of the 
land has yet submitted to European 


authority, t was in this conveniently - 


situated island that the adherents to that 
faith took refuge when the sword of Ma- 
omet prevailed on Java, carrying with 
them such remnants of the sciences and 
eueratute as they were able to rescue 
tom the general wreck. 
he literature of Java may be consi- 
ered under the general heads of ancient 
and modern; the former and more im- 
portant division consisting of composi- 
ons in the K4wi language, which appear 
;hnected with the mythology and fabue 
Us history of continental India. 
{18 to be regretted that the work 


“hich treats most extensively of te ale 


It is rich and. 


cient mythology of the country, and 
the earliest periods of falouloan batters “| 
which the Javans of the present day re. 
fer, is not to be found in the Kawi, 
The Javan work, calied Kanda, is proe 
bably a translation from the Kawi, and, 
in the absence of the original, claims our 
first attentiun. 

Several works have been recently dise 
covered in Bali, called Agama, Adigama, 
Parwa Digama, Sarcha, Muschhyayama, 
Kanit&ra or Sastra Menawa, Dewagama, 
Maiswari, Tatwa, Wiya Wasaha, Dasta 
Kalabaya, Siakan Taragama, Satinagama, 
Gamiga Gamana. Of many of these, 
copies have been procured, and the 
Sastra Menawa, or institutions of Menu, 
have been partially translated into Ene 
glish. 

Of the more modern compositions, and 
which may be considered as more strictly 
Javan, the following are the principals 

Angréné is an historical work, which 
commences with the reign of Sri Jaya 
Langk&ara, sovereign of Médang Kama- 
lan, the grandfather of the celebrated 
Panji, and concludes with the death of 
Panji. This is the longest work ta be 
found in the modern literature of Java, 
and contains the most interesting and 
important part of.Javan history immedi- 
ately antecedent to the establishment of 
Mahometanism. It is composed in se- 
veral measures of the Sékar Gangsal, and 
is usually divided into several smaller 
works, to each of which the name of 
Panji is prefixed, ag 

Panji Mordaningkung. The history of 
that part of Pany’s life, when his cons 
sort, Sékar-t4ji, 1s carried off by a deity. 
This is replete with relations of nis ad. 
ventures in war, and partly written in 
the Sékar Sépoh and partly in the Sékar 
Gangsal. 

Panji Magat-kung relates to that pe- 
riod when the object of Pauji’s love was 
not yet attained, ny 

Panji-ang’ron Skung, containing the 
particulars of the marriage ceremonies 
observed by Panji. aK 

Panj! priambada, containing an ace 
count of the success and completion of 
Panji’s love, and ending with his mare 
riage. * ie 

Panji Jaya Kasoma. This is one of 
the names assuned by Pauji after the 
loss ef his consort, Sékar-14)1, and cone 
tains an account of ~ expedition to Bail, 

re he regained her. . 
w pen Ciékel Waning Pati (when 
oung, brave even to death,) contains the 
juvenile exploits of this hero. 


Panji 
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Panji Norowangsa includes the period 
of his life when the Princess of Daha 
transforms herself into a man. 

Literary compositions of the higher 
cast are generally classed by the Javans 
under the head of Pepdkam or BAbat, 
the latter of which includes all historical 
works and chronicles of modern date. 

Besides the above, may be noticed an- 
other work called Jaya Langkdra, a ro- 
mance, supposed to have been written 
in the time of Susinan Ampel, in the 
Javan language and modern measures, 
This is a moral work of considerable 
Jength, written in allegory, and pointing 
out the duties of all classes. 

Arabic books are daily increasing in 
number. The principal works in this 
language, with which the Javans are at 
present acquainted, are the Umul brahin, 
by Sheik Usaf Sanusi; Moharrar, by 
Iman Abu Hanifa; Ranlo Taleb, by 
Sheik Islam Zachariah; and Insan Kamii, 
by Sheik Abdul Karim Jili, The doce 
trines of Sheik Mulana Ishak, the father 
of Sustnan Giri, and one of the earliest 
missionaries, were those of Abu Hanifa, 
which are the same as the Persians are 
said to profess; but these doctrizes have, 
subsequent to the time of Sustinan Giri, 
been changed for those of Shafibi. There 
are, however, some who still adhere to 


- the doctrines of Hanifa; but their num- 


bers are few, and the chiefs are all fol- 
Jowers of Shafihi. The number of Ara- 
bic tracts circulating on Java has been 
estimated at about two hundred, 

Literary compositions are almost in- 
variably written in verse. The measures 
employed are of three classes, First, 
the sekar kadwi, or measures in which the 
kawi compositions are generally written ; 
secondly, the sekdr sepoh, high or ancient 
measures; thirdly, the sekar gangsal, or 
five modern measures. 

A complete stanza is termed a pada 
(literally a foot); a line is termed ukdra ; 
the long syllables are termed guru, the 
short /¢ku ; and, although rhyme is not 
used, the several measures of the sekar 
sepoh and gangsal are regulated by the 
terminating vowels of each line, which 
are fixed and determined, for each par- 
ticular kind of verse, by the number of 
syllables in each line, the disposition of 
the long syllables, and the number of 
lines in each stanza or péda. 

Of the sekdr kawi there are twelve 
radical stanzas, most of which occur in 
the Nii Sastra and other principal Kawi 
compositions, 


OBSERVATIONS 
CONNECTED WITH | 


Asttonomp and Wncient Wigtory, 
Sacred and Profane, 
ON THE 


RUINS OF BABYLoyx 
As recently visited and described by 1 
CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, ESQ, 
Resident for the East India Company at Bagdad; 
WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 
BY THE 
REV. THOMAS MAURICE, A.M 


Author of Indian Anti and Assistent 
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[As the Literature of England is at present 
disgraced by so many mere church-yard 
antiquaries, and by so much solemn tri. 
fling on puny subjects unworthy of any 
record, we congratulate our readers on 
the appearance of a new work from 
Mr. MAURICE, a true antiquary, who 
directs his researches to objects of sub. 
lime antiquity, worthy at once of hisown 

* genius, and of public consideration. In 
the small volume, from which we bave 
introduced some highly interesting pas 
sages, the learned author has treated 
with a degree of fullness commensurate 
with his materials, on a mass of ruins, 
which must be regarded as the most 
interesting productions of man, as well 
in regard to their paramount antiquity, 
as to all the associations which are con- 
nected with them. We hope that, ere 
long, new accessions of information will 
evable him to add to his very curious 
disquisitions, ard we observe with satis 
faction, that he already announces an 
Appendix to the present work, (by sub- 
scription at 11. 11s. 6d.) in which he 
promises further discoveries in f 


to Persepolis, and the ancient course of 


the Euphrates. Nothing that we could 


say, can add to the genuine interest of 


that the labours of Mr. MAURICE 
meet with their appropriate reward 
the extensive patronage of the public.] 
ANCIENT BABYLON. ' 
ABYLON was situated in a plain 
of vast extent, and bisected by the 
noble river Euphrates, at this place 4 
cording to Strabo) a furlong in react 
but according to Diodorus five furlongs 
—a disparity, by the way, too great to . 
reconciled |! Over this river was thrown 
bridge of massy masonry, stro he 
pacted with jron and lead, by which the 


such subjects, and we trust, ra 
in 


two sides of the city were connect oa 
1 


a al lee oe, Oe 
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the embankments on each side to 
rain its current were lofty, and formed 

(the same durable materials as the walls 

atthe city. The city itself is represented 

by Herodotus to have been a perfect 

ware, enclosed by a wall in circumfer- 
a four hundred and eighty furlongs, 
It is stated to have abounded in houses 
three or four stories in height, and to 
have been regularly divided into streets, 
running parallel to each other, with trans- 
rerse avenues occasionally opening to the 
river. It was surrounded with a wide 
and deep trench, the earth dug out of 
which was formed into square bricks and 
baked in a furnace. With these, ces 
mented together with heated bitumen, 
intermixed with reeds to bind the viscid 
mass, the sides of the trenches were lined, 
and of the same solid materials the walls 
of the vast dimensions above described 
were formed. At certain regular dis- 
tances on them, watcli-towers were 
erected, and below they were divided 
and adorned with a hundred massy gates 
of brass, 

In the centre of each of the grand 
divisions of the city, a stupendous public 
fabric was erected. In one (the eastern 
side, as Rennel conjectures) stood the 
temple of Belus; in the other (or western 
division) in a large and strongly fortified 
inclosure, the royal palace, intended, 
doubtless, for defence as well as for ornae 
ment. The temple of Belus was a square 
pile, on each side of the extent of two 
furlongs, The tower erected in its centre 
was a furlong in breadth, and as much 
in height, the latter of which (taking the 
furlong at only 500 feet) is enormous, 
being higher, - 20 feet, than the great 
pyramid of Memphis, whose altitude was 
taken by Greaves. Qn this tower, as a 
2ask, seven other lofty towers were 
erected in regular succession; and the 
whole was crowned, according to Diodo- 
rus, with a brazen statue of the god BeLvs, 
40 feet high! The palace, intended also 
as acitadel, was erected on an area a mile 
and a-half square, and was surrounded 
with three vast circular walls, which, as 
“e are informed by Diodorus Siculus, 
"ere ornamented with sculptured animals 
resembling life, richly painted in their 
natural colours on the bricks of which 
~ J Were composed, and afterwards burnt 
m. This may be mentioned as nearly the 
earliest specimen of enamelling on record, 


rest 


lndeed, it was scarcely possible for a na- 


tion, who were so well practised in the 


urning of bricks even to a vitreous 
ardness, to have been ignorant of this 
®art; and that they could also engrave 


upon them, is evident (were such evie 
dence wanting) from the characters at 
this day sculptured upon those that have 
been dug up and brought to Europe, 
two of which are preserved in the Britist 
Museum. On the far-famed hanging 
gardens, and the subterraneous vault or 
tunnel constructed by Semiramis or Ni- 
tocris, or the founder of Babylon; who- 
ever he was, there is no necessity to dilate, 
as ety trace of them, except what the 
idle fancy of travellers has surmised, must 
long since have disappeared; but sucht 
in its general outline, was the MIGATY 
Basrtox ! 


EXPLORERS OF ITS RUINS, 


In 1574, Ravwotr, a German physi- 
cian, went to explore them; and, jing. 
gining that he had found them at Felugia 
a town on the Euphrates, two days? 
journey above Hella, he with great con- 
fidence points cut the bridge, with its 
arches, (which could not be used in 
its construction—the Babylonians having 
been ignorant of the arc, and no traces 
of it being to be found at Hella) the Pa- 
Jace, and the Tower of Babel, and other 
distinguished monuments of its former 
grandeur, 

The next traveller into these parts, 
with the same view, was Pretro Dettra 
VaLLe, who, in 1616, examined them 
more minutely and leisurely, at the place 
where eastern tradition had for ages 
fixed them=—at and near Hella, and in 
the district expressly called Babel. His 
account is interesting and instructive, 
and he has the merit of having establi-hed, 
as far as the distance and devastation of 
time will admit of proo*, the fact of these 
ruins being at least a part of the actual 
remains of the great city. 

¢ In the midst of a vast and level plain,” 
says this writer, “ about a quarter of a league 


from the Euphrates, appears a heap of ruined 
buildings, like a buge mountain, the materials 


_ef which are so confounded together, that one 


knows not what to make of it. Its figure is 
square, and it rises in form of a tower or py~ 
ramid, with four fronts, which answ er to the 
four quarters of the compass, but it seems 
longer from north to south than from east to 
west, and is, as far as I could judge by my 
pacing it, a large quarter of a league. Its 
situation and form correspond wich that pyra- 
mid which Strabo calls the tower of Belus. 

ee oees & The height of this mountain of ruins 
js not in every part equal, but exceeds the 
highest palace in Naples; 1¢ is @ mis-shapen 
mass, wherein there is no appearance of regu. 
larity 5 in some places it rises in sharp points, 
craggy, aod inaccessible; in others it is 
smoother and of easier ascent ; there are also 
traces of torrents from the summit ? fhe 
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base, caused by violent rains.”......... “It. 
is built with large and thick bricks, as I care- 
fully observed, having caused excavations to 
be mate in several places for that purpose; 
but they do not appear to have been burned, 
but dried in the sun, which is extremely hot 
in those parts. These sun-baked bricks, in 
whose substance were mixed bruised reeds and 
straw, and which were laid in clay mortar, 
compose the great mass of the building, but 
other bricks were also perceived at certain 
intervals, especially where the stronges® but- 
tresses stood, of the same size, but burned in 
the kiln, and set in good lime and bitumen.” 

The next traveller to the banks of the 
Euphrates was M. Nresune, and from 
that gentleman’s acknowledged erudition, 
and his acuteness in examining subjects 
of Asiatic antiquity, it is to be regretted 
that he passed so rapidly, in his route to 
Bagdad, through those celebrated remains 
of Babylonian grandeur, It is wellknown, 
however, with how many obstacles, from 
the jealous suspicion as well as open hos. 
tility of the present possessors of thuse 
renowned regions, the European traveller, 
when unattended by a proper escort, has 
to contend. Such was the case with the 
learned Dane, whose description of the 
ruins is of a very general nature; although 
he confirms all that Della Valle has re- 
lated respecting the immensity of the 
piles of ruin scattered over the wide plain 
of Hella, and the continual excavation 
of the ground for the bricks, of a foot 
square, which formed the foundation of 
the walls and structures of ancient Ba- 
bylon. These, it has been observed, are 
on the eastern side of the river; but 
Niebuhr also mentions a stupendous fa. 
bric which he visited, about six miles 
below Hella, on the western side, called 
by the natives Birs Nemroud. 

M.Orrter, like Niebuhr, passed through 
this country too hastily to make any mi- 
nute and accurate personal observations 
on the remaining monuments of Assyrian 
pride; but he was informed, that, amidst 
the woods and coppices which now enve- 
lope the site of Babylon, vast remains of 
walls and edifices were to be traced, and 
thinks it not improbable that some of 
these very woods, so abundantly dispersed 
over the grounds and preserved from age 
to age wpon the same spot, may be the 
remains of the celebrated Hanging Gar- 
dens mentioned by Diodorus and derabe. 
Yo this it may be added, that Hella is at 
this day celebrated for the extent and 
beauty of its gardens. 

The ry account of these ruins that 
Appeared in print, previously to this b 
Mr. Rich, is that ” M. + Meeetrowotr 
who, in his distinguished office of Vicar 


General vs Babylon, had oppor 
tunities of visiting and examini 
Speaking of Della Valle’s ruin te 
it could never have been supposed 
the work of human hands, had it - 
heen proved to be so by the la nee 
bricks, in regular order, burned in th 
fire, cemented with bitumen, and iden 
mixed with Osiers, He observed ime 
pressed on most of them, the unknows 
characters already mentioned, He con. 
firms all that Diodorus reports concern; 
the sculptured animals on the walls, and 
the paintings on the bricks, in the fol 
lowing remarkable passage: “ This place 
and the Mount of Babel adjoining are 
commonly called by the Arabs Makloube 
that is, topsy-turvy,” (the Mujelitt of 
Mr. Rich). ‘*1 was informed by the 
master mason employed to dig for bricks, 
that the places from which he procured 
them were large thick walls, and some. 
times spacious chambers. He has fre. 
quently found in them earthen vessels, 
engraved marbles, and about eight years 
ago a statue as large as life, which he 
threw back amongst the rubbish. On 
one wall of a chamber he found the figares 
of a cow, and of the sun and moon,” (ob- 
jects sacred in the astronomical worship 
of both Egypt and Babylon,) “ formed 
of varnished bricks. Sometimes idols 
of clay are found, representing haman 
figures. I found one brick on which was 
a Lion (the zodiacal lion,) and on others 
a half moon in relief.” The same master 
mason took him to a place, where the 
wall, built of the same furnace-baked 
bricks, appeared to have been sity feet 
thick; what an inexhaustible source of 
materials for the Arabian architect! In 
another place he found a subterranean 
canal, which, instead of being arched 
over, was covered with massy flat pieces 
of sand stone, six or seven feet long, by 
three wide. He concludes thus: “These 
ruins extend several leagues to the north 
of Hella, and incontestably mark the 
situation of Ancient Babylon. be 
The residence of Mr. Ricu at t 
court of Bagdad, and the powerful pro- 
tection of the Pasha, could not but 
him every facility for that comp’ “1 
investigation, of which he a 
consider the present essay 85 n'y 
precursor, He commences the © 
declaring that he means to refrain aoe 
all idle conjecture, and to adhere to a 
alone; to relate only what he “ a, 
in the order in which he ie - 
scribes the whole country 
and Hella, a distance of 48 miles, 5° 


ne 
perfectly flat and, for the m0 A 
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caltivated waste ; though it is evident, 
the number of canals by which it is 
versed, and the immense ruins that 
cover its surface, that it must formerly 
hare been both well peopled and culti- 
rated. For the accommodation of the trae 
veller, at convenient distances throughout 
the whole track, there have been erected 
khans or caravanserais, and to each is 
attached a small village. About two 
miles above Hella, the more prominent 
ruins Commence, among which, at in- 
tervals, are discovered, in considerable 
quantities, burnt and unburnt bricks and. 
bitumen; two vast mounds in particular 
attract attention from their size, and 
these are situated on the eastern bank 
of the Euphrates. There are scarcely 
any remains of ruins visible, immediately 
opposite on the western bank, but there 
are some of a stupendous magnitude on 
that side, about six miles to the south 
west of Hella, which will be noticed 
hereafter, 
The first grand mass of ruins Mr. Rich 
describes as 
“Extending one thousand one hundred 
yards in length, and eight hundred in its 
greatest breadth, its figure nearly resembling 
that of a quadrant; its height is irregular; 
but the most elevated part may be about fifty 
or sixty feet above the level of the plain, and 
it has been dug into for the purpose of pro» 
curing bricks,” 
_ He distinguishes this mound, on which 
is erected a tomb, sacred to a son of Ali, 
named Amran, though he controverts the 
tact of Ali having had a son so called, by 
the name of Awaan. He then proceeds: 
“On the north is a valley of five hundred 
and fifty yards in length, the area of which 
covered with tussocks of rank grass, and 
crossed by a line of ruins of very little ele- 
vation. ‘To this succeeds the second grand 
heap of ruins, the shape of which is nearly 
‘square, of seven hundred yards length and 
breadth, and its S. W. angle is connected with 
the N. W, angle of the mounds of Amran, by 


a ridge of considerable height, and nearly one 


hundred yards in breadth, This is the place 
where Beauchamp made his observations, and 
Its certainly the most interesting part of the 
ruins of Babylon } every vestige discoverable 
ane declares it to have been composed of 
ne far superior to all the rest which 
a left traces in the eastern quarter: the 
—— are of the finest description; and, not- 
the standing this is the grand storehouse of 

“my and that the greatest supplies have 
“a and are now constantly drawn from it, 

*Y appear still to be abundant.’ But the 
Speration of extracting the bricks has caused 
seat confusion; and contributed’ much to 
imtease the difficulty of decyphering the 
"ginal design of this mound, as in search of 
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them the workmen pierce into it in every 
direction, hollowing out deep ravines and pits, 
and throwing up the rubbish in heaps on the 
surface. In some places they have bored into 
the solid mass, forming winding caverns and 
subterranean passages, which, from their being - 
left without adequate support, frequently bury 
the workmen in the rubbish. In all these 
excavations, walls of burnt brick laid in lime 
mortar of a very good quality are seen; and, 
in addition to the substances generally strewed 
on the surfaces of all these mounds, we here 
find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen- 
ware, marble, and great quantities of varnished 
tiles, the glazing and colouring of which are sur- 
prisingly fresh. In a hollow near the svuth- 
ern part I found a sepulchral urn of earthen- 
ware, which had been broken in digging, and 
near it lay some human bones, which pulve- 
rized with the touch. 

** To be more particular in my description 
of this mound, not more than two hundred 
yards from its northern extremity is a ravine, 
hollowed out by those who dig for bricks, in 
length near a hundred yards, and thirty feet 
wide by forty or fifty deep. On one side of it 
a few yards of wall remain standing, the tace 
of which is very clean and perfect, and it 
appears to have been the front of some 
building. ‘The opposite side is so confused a 
mass ‘of rubbish, that it should seem the 
ravine had been worked through a solid 
building. Under the foundations at the south- 
ern ead an opening is made, which discovers 
a subterranean passage, floored and walled with 
large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered over 
with pieces of sand-stone, a yard thick and 
several yards long, on which the whole pres- 
sure is so great as to have given a considerable 
degree of obliquity to the side wails of the 

assage. It is half full of brackish water 
(probably rain-water impregnated with nitre, 
in filtering through the rains, which age ait 
very productive of it), and the workmen say 
that some way on it is high enough for a 
horseman to pass upright: as much as I saw 
of it, it was near seven feet in height, and its 
course to the south. This is described by 
Beauchamp, who most unaccountably ima- 
gines it must have been part of the city wall. 
The superstructure over the passage is ce- 
‘mented with bitumen, other parts of the 
ravine with mortar, and the bricks have ail 
qwriting on them. The northern end of the 
ravine appears to have been crossed by an 
extremely thick wall of yellowish brick, ce- 
mented with a brilliant white mortar, which 
has been broken through in hollowing it out: 
and a little to the north of it I discovered what 


Beauchamp saw imperfectly, and understood 
from the natives to be an idol. 1 was told 
the same thing, and that if was discovered 
‘by an old Arab in diggings but that, not 
‘knowing what to do with it, he covered it up 
again. On sending for the old man, who 
pointed out the spot, I set a number of men 
to work, who, after a day’s hard labour, laid 
open enough of the Aca to show that at was 
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a lion of colossal dimensions, standing on a pe- 
destal, of a coarse kind of grey granite and of 
rude workmanship; in the mouth was a cir- 
cular aperture, into which a man might 
introduce his fist.”"—-pp. 21-—25. 

The next considerable mass to that of 
Amran is the Kasr, or Palace, as it is 
called by the natives, and it is thus de- 
scribed: , 

‘¢It is a very remarkable ruin, which, 
being uncovered and in part detached from 
the rubbish, is visible from a considerable 
distance, but so surprisingly fresh in its ap- 

rance, that it was only after a minute 
inspection I was satisfied of its being in reality 
a Babylonian remain. It consists of several 
walls and piers (which face the cardinal points ) 
eight feet in thickness, in some places orna- 
mented with niches, and inothers strengthened 
by pilasters and buttresses, built of fine burnt 
brick, (still perfectly clean and sharp) laid 
in lime cement of such tenacity, that those 
whose business it is have given up working, 
On account of the extreme diffculty of ex- 
tracting them whole. The tops of these walls 
are broken, and may have been much higher. 
On the outside they have in some places been 
cleared nearly to the foundations, but the 
internal spaces formed by them are yet filled 
with rubbish, in some parts almost to their 
summit. One part of the wall has been split 
into three parts, and overthrown as if by an 
earthquake ; some detached walls of the same 
kind, standing at different distances, show 
what remains to have been only a small part 
of the original fabric; indeed it appears that 
the passage in the ravine, together with the 
wall which crosses its upper end, were con- 
mected with it. There are some hollows 
underneath, in which several persons have 
lost their lives; so that no one will now 
venture into them, and their entrances have 
now become choked up with rubbish. Near 
this ruin is a heap of rubbish, the sides of 
which are curiously streaked by the alterna. 
tion of its materials, the chief part of which, 
it is probable, was unburnt brick, of which I 


found a small quantity in the neighbourhood, - 


but no reeds were discoverable in the inter- 
stices.”"—p. 25. 

The third and last ruin described in this 
eastern division, is that of Della Valle; 
and we think it too curious to be omitted, 
although Mr. Rich seems rather disin- 
clined to adopt the opinion of its actually 
being the remains of the Tower of Belus, 

«« A mile to the north of the Kasr, or full 
five miles distant from Hella, and nine hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the river bank, is 
the last ruin o; this series, which has been 
described by Pietro Della Valle, who deter- 
mines it to have been the Tower of Belus, 
an opinion adopted by Rennel, The natives 
call it Mukallibe, or, according to the vulgar 
Arab pronunciation of these parts, Mujelibe, 
Meaning overturned; they sometimes also 
apply this term to the mounds of the Kasr. 


It is of an oblong shape, irrepulartn%s. 1. 
and the sntebandeaitts of its _ “ohat 
the cardinal points ; the northern side bei aa 
hundred yards in length, the pot aadraa 
hundred and nineteen, the eastern one ben 
dred and eighty-two, and the western 4 
hundred and thirty-six ; the elevation of the 
S. E, or highest angle, one hundred and fort 
one feet. The western face, which is th 
least elevated, is the most interestin 2 
account of the appearance of building i 
presents. Near the summit of it appears ; 
low wall, with interruptions, built of unburne 
bricks, mixed up with chopped Straw oF reeds, 
and cemented with clay-mortar of great thick. 
ness, having between every layer a layer of 
reeds: and on the north side are also some 
vestiges of a sirailar construction, The $.W. 
angle is crowned by something like a turret 
or lanthorn: the other angles are in a les 
perfect state, but may originally have been 
ornamented in a similar manner. The western 
face is lowest and easiest of ascent, the north. 
ern the most difficult, All are worn into 
furrows by the weather; and in some places, 
where several channels of rain have united 
together, these furrows are of great depth, 
and penetrate a considerable way into the 
mound, The summit is covered with heaps 
of rubbish, in digging into some of which, 
layers of broken burnt brick, cemented with 
mortar, are discovered, and whole bricks, with 
inscriptions on them, are here and there found; 
the whole is covered with innumerable fra. 
ments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, 
vitrified brick or scoria, and even shells, bits 
of glass, and mother-of-pearl.” —p. 28. 
Mr. Rich, having now finished his ob- 
servations on the ruins of the east bank 
of the Euphrates, enters upon the exa 
mination of what, on the opposite west 
bank, have been by some travellers sup- 
posed (and their suppositions have been 
adopted by Major Rennel) to be the 
remains of this great city. Those, how- 


ever, which Mr. Rich describes, are of 


the most trifling kind, scarcely exceeding 
one hundred yards in extent, and wholly 
consisting of two or three insignificant 
mounds of earth, overgrown with ran 
grass. The country too being marshy, 
he doubts the possibility of there ae 
been any buildings ot any magnitudes 
ever erected in that spot, and, much less, 
buildings of the astonishing dimensions 
of those described by the classical yew" 
of antiquity, He then opens to our He 
a new and almost unexplored seni 
ancient grandeur, in the following at 
sage, with which, and a few subsed ats 
remarks, we shall conclude our oe fll 
from this interesting little volume, in t. 
expectation of being enabled heres his 
view the subject with many De# % 


thrown upon it. wie che 
ins in 
« But, although there are 70 pmediat® 
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e vicinity of the river, by far the 

endous and surprising mass of all 
- i of Babylon is situated in this 
° wet six miles to the S.W. of Hella. 
te alled by the Arabs Birs Nemroud, by the 
’ x Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison, and has been 
decribed both by Pére Emanuel and Niebuhr, 
(who was prevented from inspecting it closely 
by fear of the Arabs,) but I believe it has not 
been noticed by any other traveller. Rennel, 
on the authority of D’Anville, admits Pere 
Emanuel’s ruin into the limits of Babylon, 
byt excludes Niebuhr’s, which he says cannot 
be supposed to have been less than two or 
three miles from the S.W. angle of the city. 
No one who had not actually examined the 
spot could ever imagine them, in fact, to be 
one and the same ruin. 

“The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an 
oblong figure, the total circumference of 
which is seven hundred and sixty-two yards. 
At the eastern side it is cloven by a deep 
furrow, and is not more than fifty or sixty 
feet high; but at the western it rise; ina 
conical figure to the elevation of one hundred 
and ninety-eight feet, and on its summit is a 
solid pile of brick, thirty-seven feet high by 
twenty-eight in breadth, diminishing in thick~ 
ness to the top, which is broken and irregular, 


immediat 


and rent by a large fissure extending through . 


a third of its height. [Tt is perforated by 
small square holes disposed in rhomboids. The 
fine burnt bricks of which it is Luilt have inscrip- 
tions on them; and so admirable is the cement, 
which appears to be lime-mortar, that, though 
the layers are so close together that it is diffi- 
cult to discern what substance is between 


them, it is nearly impossible to extract one of - 


the bricks whole. The other parts of the 
summit of this hill are occupied by immense 
fragments of brick work of no determinate 
figure, tumbled together and converted into 
solid vitrifed masses, as if they had yndergone 
the action of the fiercest fire, or been blown 


up with gunpowder, the layers of the bricks 


perfectly discernibley»=a curious fact, and one 
for which I am utterly incapable of accounting. 
These, incredible as it may seem,. are actu- 


ally the ruins. spoken of by Pére Emanuel, 


mound on which they are elevated. — 
“* Round the. Birs are traces of ruins to a 
Considerable extent. To the north is the 


who takes no sort of notice of the prodigious 


canal which supplies Mesjid Ali with water, * 
which was dug at the expense of the Nuwaub . 


Shujahed Doulah, and called after his country 
india, We are informed that, from the 
summit of the Birs, in a clear morning, the 


silt dome of Mesjiid Ali might be seen.”— 
pp. 34—38, ; 


BABYLONIAN BRICKSe 


The most ancient method of writing . 
was On stone or brick, of which the ear- . 


liest example on record, if allowable to 
he cited, may be adduced the two pillars o 
SeTH,the one of brickand the otherof stone, 


ituation. Mr. 
is “ at present principally used for caulk _ 


said by Josephus to have been erected 
before the Deluge, and to have contained 
the history of antediluvian arts and sci- 
ences. However disputable this account 
may be, that of the tables of stone on 
which the decalogue was written by the 
finger of Deity, and delivered to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, can admit of no doubt, 
no more than can the hieroglyphic chae 
racters in the most ancient periods, ens 
graved on the marbles of Egypt, at 
present so abundantly in our possession. 
They remain to this day, and will for 
centuries to come, a lasting proof of ‘the 
high advance in the engraving art, as 
well as in chemical science, of a nation 
who, at that early period, could fabricate 
instruments to.cut them so deep and 
indelibly on the almost impenetrable 
granite. 

In countries destitute of stone like 
Chaldza, an artificial substance, ctay, 
intermixed with reeds and indurated by 


fire, was made use of for that purpose. 


Of this substance, formed into square 
masses, covered with mystic characters, 
—s& omrns cAwle—of burnt bricks—the 
walls and palaces of Babylon were, for 
the most part, constructed; and we haye 
seen in the accounts of travellers who 
have visited these ruins, examined the 
bricks, and observed those reeds inter 
mingled with their subsiance, how darae 
ble, through a vast succession of ages, 
those bricks, with their inscribed charace 
ters, have remained. Their real meaning, 
or that of the Persepolitan arrow-headed 
obeliscal characters, and the still mere 
complicated hieroglyphics of Egypt, how- 
ever partially decyphered by the labours 
of the learned, will now, perhaps, never 


be fathomed in their full extent, by 


tmost ingenuity of man. — | 
‘ Of Pray inal with which these Bae 


bylonian bricks were cemented together, 
and which was plentifully produced in 
the neighbourhood of Babylon, it may 


~ be proper in this place to remark, that i¢ 


inds stronger than mortar, and in time 
‘etl Deter than the brick itself. 
It was also impenetrable to water, as to 
the early descendants of Noah was well 
known, for both the outside and the 
inside of the ark was incrusted with it s 


‘Gen. vi. 14. It may be proper to add 


hat the bitumen, to deprive it of 
age and render it capable of 
being applied to the brick, must be boiled 
with a certain proportion of oil, oe thet 
i ins i city longest 11 @ humic 
Cm * ie. Rich informs us, that it 


ing 
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ing. boats, coating cisterns, baths, and 
other places that usually come in contact 
with waters The fragments of it scat- 
tered over the ruins of sa are black, 
shining, and brittle, somewhat resembling 

it-coal in substance and appearance,” 
p. 64. It will not be forgotten, that the 
custom, above alluded to, of mixing straw 


or reeds with bricks baked in the sun, in 


order to bind them closer, and to make 
them more firm and compact, was alse 
used in Egypt, as may be inferred from 
Exodus, v. 7, where Pharaoh commands 
the task-mascers of the oppressed Israel. 
ites not to give them straw to make bricks, 
in order to multiply their vexations and 
increase their toil, 

Speaking of the Babylonian bricks and 
their variety, in ‘respect to’ size, colour, 
and harduess, Mr. Rich informs us, p, 61, 
that ‘the general size of the kiln-burnt 
brick’is thirteen inches square, by three 
thick: there are some of half these di- 


‘mensions, and a few of different shapes 


for particular purposes, such as rounding 
corners, &c. They are of several dif- 
ferent colours; white, approaching more 
or less to a yellowish cast, like our Stour. 
bridge or fire brick, which is the finest 
sort; red, like our ordinary brick, which 
is the coarsest sort; and some which have 
a blackish cast and are very hard. The 
sun-dried brick is considerably larger than 
that baked in the kiln, and in general 
looks like a thick clumsy clod of earth, 
in which are seen small broken reeds, or 
chopped straw, used for the obvious pure 
pose of binding them: in like manner 
the flat roofs of the houses at Bagdad are 
covered with a composition of earth and 
mortar mixed up with chopped straw, 
At the Birs Nemroud I found some fire- 
burnt bricks, which appeared to have 
had the same materials in their compo- 
sition, The best sun-dried bricks I ever 
saw are those which compose the ruin 
calied Akerkouf.” In the kasr, or palace, 
our author found in general finer speci- 
inens of art; for, in addition to the sub. 
stances generally strewed on the surfaces 
of all these mounds, we here find frag- 
ments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen 
ware, marble, and great quantities -of 
varnished tiles, the glazing and colouring 
of which are surprisingly fresh. 


The process from making pottery to | 


moulding figures in clay, was not diffi. 
cult; but the desigis in brass, and the 
grouping of the figures, must have re- 
quired much greater skill and labour, 
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{Of this pleasing and eles 
have shende oxpeeaia relat, wa 
That we have not over-praised the 


bours of Mr. D’Israrzt wil ier 
from the following interesting extr 


THE PANTOMIMICAL CHARACT 

GQ the Mimi and the cal of 
the Romans the following notices 

enter into our present researches; 

The Mimi were an impudent race of 
buffoons, who excelled in mimicry, and 
like our domestic fools, admitted into 
convivial parties to entertain the guests: 


‘from them we derive the term, mimetic 


art. Their powers enabled them to pers 
form a more extraordinary office, for they 
appear to have been introduced into fy. 
nerals, to mimic the person, and even 
the language of the deceased. Suetonius 
describes an Archimimus, accompanying 
the funeral of Vespasian. This Atch. 
mime performed his part admirably, not 
only representing the person, but imi- 
tating, according to Custom, ut est mos, 


-the manners and language of the living 


Emperor. He contrived a happy stroke 


“at the prevailing foible of Vespasian, 


when be inquired the cost of all this fu. 
neral pomp? Ten millions of Sester- 
ces!” On this he observed, that, if they 
would give him but a hundred thousand, 
they might throw his body into the 
Tiber. 

The Pantomimi were quite of « dif- 
ferent class. They were tragic actors, 
usually mute; they combined with the 


arts of gesture, music and dances of the 


most impressive character. Their silent 
language has often drawn tears by the 
pathetic emotions they excited: “Their 
very nod speaks, their hands talk, and 
their fingers have a voice,” says one 0! 
their admirers, Seneca, the father, 
grave as was his profession, confessed his 
taste for Pantomimes had become a pas- 
sion; and by the decree of the Senate 
that **the Roman Knights should not 


_ attend the Pantomimic players in the 


streets,” it is evident that the performers 
were greatly honoured. Lucian bas 
composed a curious treatise on Panio- 


_ mimes, 


These Pontomimics seem to have been 
held in great honour; many were chi 


dren of the Graces and the Virtues a 
The tragic and the common pow 
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among the ornaments of the sepulchral 
monuments of an Arch-mime and a Pan- 
somime. Montfaucon conjectures that 
chey formed a select fraternity. 
The particoloured hero, with every 
art of his dress, has been drawn out of 
the greatest wardrobe of antiquity; he 
wasa Roman Mime, HarveQuin is dee 
scribed with his shaven head, rasis cas 
itibus; his sooty face, fuligine fuciem 
obducti; his flat unshod feet, planipedes, 
and his patched coat of many colours, 
Mimi centunculo, Even Pullicinella, 
whom we familiarly call Punca, may ree 
ceive, like other personages of not greater 
importance, all bis dignity from antiquity ; 
one of his Roman ancestors having ap- 
peared to an Antiquary’s visionary eye in 
abronze statue: more than one erudite 
dissertation authenticates the family 
likeness; the nose long, prominent, and 
hooked; the staring goggle eyes; the 
hump at his back and at his breast; ‘in a 
word, all the character which so strongly 
marks the Punch-race, as distinctly as 
whole dynasties have been featured by 
the Austrian lip and the Bourbon nose. 
The genealogy of the whole family is 
confirmed by the general term, which in- 
cludes them all; for our Zany, in Italian 
anni, comes direct from Sannio, a buf= 
fon ; and a passage in Cicero, de Oratore, 
paints Harlequin and his brother-gesticue 
lators after the life; the perpetual trem- 
bling motion of their limbs, their ludicrous 
and flexiblevestures, gnd all the mimicry 
of their faces. Quid enim potest tam 
nidiculum guam Sanwio esse? Qui ore, 
tultu, imitandis motibus, vuce, denique 
corpore ridetur ipso.” Lib, IL. Sect. 
51. For what has more of the ludicrous 
than Sannro? who, with his mouth, his 
face, imitating every motion, with his 
voice, and, indeed, with all his body, pro= 
vokés laughter,” | 
The Hartreury in the Italian theatre 
has passed through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, At first he was a true repre- 
sentative of the ancient Mime, but, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 


turies, he degenerated into a booby.and a . 


gourmand, the perpetual butt fora sharp- 
witted fellow, his companion, called 
Brighella ; the knife and the whetstone. 
arlequin, under the reforming hand of 
oldoni, became a child of nature, the 


delight of his country; and he has com-. 
Memorated the historical character of the . 


great Harlequin Sacchi. 
EXOTIC FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 
he great number of our exotic flow- 
“'s and fruits were carefully transported 


D0 this country by many of ous tras 


629 
velled nobility and gentry; some names 
have been casually preserved. The 
learned Linacre first brought, on his re- 
turn from Italy, the damask-rose ; and 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. enriched our fruit-gardens 
with three different plums. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, Edward Grindal, afters 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, ree 
turnirig from exile, transported here the 
medicinal plant of the Tamerisk ; the first 
Oranges appear to have been brought 
into England by one of the Carew 
family; for a century after, they still 
flourished at the family seat at Bedding- 
ton, in Surrey. The cherry orchards of 
Kent were first planted about Sitting « 
bourne, by a gardener of Henry Vill: 
and the currant-bush was transplanted 
when our commerce with the Island of 
Zante was first opened in the same reign. 
To Sir Walter Rawleigh, we have not 
been indebted solely for the luxury of 
the tohacco-plant, but for that infinitely 
useful root, which forms a part of our 
daily meal, and often the entire meal of 
the poor man—the potatoe, which de- 
served to have been called a Rawleigh. 
Sir Anthony Ashley first planted cab- 
bages in this country, and a cabbage at 
his feet appears on bis monpment. Sir 
Richard Weston first brought clover grass 
into England from Flanders, in 1645; 
and the figs planted by Cardinal Pole at 
Lambeth, so far back as the reign of 
Henry VIII. are said by Gough to he 
still remaining there: nor is this sur- 
prising, for Spilman, who set up the 
first paper-mill in England, ‘at Dartford, 
in 1590, is said to have brought over in 
his portmanteau the two first lime-trees, 


-which he planted here, and which are 


still growing, and worth seeinge The 
first mulberry-trees in. this country are 
now standing at Sion-house. 

The very names of many of our vegee 


table kingdom indicate their locality : 


from the majestic Cedar of Lebanon, 
to the small cos-lettuce, which came. 
from the isle of Cos; the cherries 
from Cerasuntis, a city of Pontus ; 
the peach, or Persicum, or mala Persica, 
Persican apples, from Persia; the Pista- 
chio, or Psittacia, is the Syrian word for 
that nut, The chesnut, or Chataigne, 
in French, and Castagna in Italian, trom. 
Castagna, a town of Magnesia. Our 


plums coming chiefly from Syria and 
Damascus, the damson, or Iamascene 
plum, gives us a recollection of its distant 
iene lines at the close of Peacham’s 


ive an idea of an English 
emblems give "4 
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fruit-varden in 1612. He mentions that 
cherries were not long known, and gives 
an origin to the name of Filbert. 


*¢ The Persian peach, and fruitful quince ; 
And there the forward almond grew, 
With cherries known noiong time since; 
The winter warden, orchard’s pride ; 
The philibert that loves the vale, 

And red queen-apple, so envide 


Of school-boies, passing by the pale.” 


AUDLEY THE USURER. 
_ A person whose history will-serve as a 
€anvas to exhibit some scenes of the 
arts of the money-trader, was one AuD- 
ney, a lawyer, and a great practical phi- 
josopher, who concentrated bis vigorous 
faculties in the science of the relative 
value of money. He flourished through 
the reigns of James I. Charles I. and 
held a lucrative office in the ‘Court of 
Wards,” till that singular court was 


abolished at-the time of the-restoration. 
‘In his own times he was called “the 


great Audley,” an epithet so often 
abused, and here applied to the creation 
of enormous wealth. But there are 
minds of great capacity, concealed by 
the nature of their pursuits; and the 
wealth of AupLEY may be considered as 
the ‘cloudy medium through which a 
‘bright genius shone, who, bad it been 
thrown into a nobler sphere of action, 
the “greatness” would have ‘been less 
ambiguous, 

This genius of thirty per cent. first had 
proved the decided vigour of his mind, 
-by his enthusiastic devotion to his law. 
studies; deprived of his leisure*for study 
through his busy day, he:stole the hours 
from his late niglits and his early morn- 
ings; and without the means to procure.a 
Jaw-library he invented a method to pos- 
sess one without the cost; as fast as he 
learned, he taught ; and, by -publishing 
some useful tracts on temporary occa- 
sions, he was enabled to purchase a 
library. He appears never to have read 
a book without its furnishing him with 
some new practical design, and he pro- 
bably studied too much for his own par. 
ticular advantage. Such deveted stu- 
dies-was the way to become a lord-chan- 
celior; but the science of the law was 
here subordinate to that of a money- 
trader, 

When yet but a clerk to the clerk in 
the counter, frequent oppertunities oc- 
curred which AvoLey knew how to im- 

ove, He became a mdney-trader as 

e bad become a law-writer, and the 
fears and follies of mankind were to fur- 


‘ Bish bim. with a trading-capital. The 


fertility of his genius appeared, 
dients and in quick contrivances 
was sure to be the friend of all men fal 
ling out. He took a deep concern in the 
aflairs of his master’s clients, and often 
much more than they were aware of. No 
man so ready at procuring bail or Com. 
pounding debts. This wasa considerable 
traffic then, asnow, They hired then. 
selves out for bail, swore what was re 
quired, and contrived to give false ad. 
dresses. It seems they dressed them 
selves out for the occasion: a great seal. 
ring flamed on the finger, which, how 
ever, was pure copper gilt, and often as. 
sumed the name of some person of yond 
credit, . Savings, and small presents for 
gratuitous opinions, often afterwards dis. 
covered to be very fallacious ones, 
enabled him tu purchase annuities of 
easy landholders, with their trebleamount 
secured on their estates. The improvis 
dent owners, or the careiess heirs, were 
entangled in the usurer’s nets; and, after 
the receipt of a few years, the annuity, 
by some latent quibble, or some irregu. 
larity in the payments, usually ended in 
AuDLEY’s obtaining the treble forfeiture. 
He could at all times out-knave a knave, 
One of these incidents has been preserved, 
A draper of no bonest reputation, being 
arrested by a merchant for a debt of 200i, 
AupDLey bought the debt at 40/. for 
which the draper immediately offered 
him 50/. But Auptey would not con- 
sent, unless the draper indulged a suddes 
whim of his own: this was a formal con 
tract, that the draper should pay within 
twenty years, upon twenty certain days, 
a penny doubled. A knave, in haste to 
sign, is no calculator; -and, as the con- 
temporary drainatist describes one of the 
arts of those citizens, one part of whose 
business was . 
“To swear and. break : they all grow rich 
by breaking !” 
the draper eagerly compounded. Iie 
afterwards “grew rich.” AUDLEY, §- 
lently watching his victim, within two 
years, claims bis doubled pennies, every 
month during twenty months. The pen 
nies had now grown up to pounds, | 
knave perceived the trick, and preferred 
paying the forfeiture of his bond for 500/, 
rather than to receive the visitation of all 
the little generation of compound in 
terest in the last descendant of 2000. 
which would have closed with the draper# 
shop. The inventive genius of AUDLEY 


might have illustrated that popular roe 


of his own times, Peacham’s ‘* Wo 


a Penny ;”. a gentleman, who, beige 
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garcely one left, consoled himself by de- 
tailing the numerous comforts of life it 
wight procure In the days of Charles II. 
This philosophical usurer never pressed 
hard for his debts ; like the fowler he 
never shook his nets lest he might 
startie, satisfied to have them, without 
appearing Co hold them. With great 
fondness he compared his ** bonds to in- 
fints, which battle .best by sleeping.” 
To battle is to be nourished, a terns still 
retained at the University of Oxford, 
His familiar companions were all subor- 
dinate actors in the great piece he was 
performing; he too had his part in the 
scene. When not taken by surprise, on 
his table usually lie opened a great Bible, 
with Bishop Andrew’s folio sermons, 
which often gave him an opportunity of 
railing at the covetousness of the clergy! 
declaring their religion was, **a mere 
preach,” and that “the time would 
never be well till we had Queen Eliza- 
beth’s protestants again in fashion.” He 
was aware of all the evils arising out of 
a population beyond the means of subsis- 
tence, and dreaded an inundation of men, 
spreading like the spawn of acod. Hence 
he considered marriage, with a modern 
political economist, as very dangerous; 
bitterly censuring the clergy, whose chil- 
dren he said never thrived, and whose 
widows were left destitute. An aposto- 
lical life, according to AUDLEY, reyuired 
only books, meat, and drink, to be had 
for filty pounds a year! Celibacy, 


voluntary poverty, and all the mortifica- 


tions of a primitive christian, were the 
virtues practised by this puritan among 
his money- bags. 

Yet Auptey’s was that worldly wis- 
dom which derives all its strength from 
the weaknesses of mankind. Every thing 
was to be obtained by stratagem, and it 
was his maxim, that, to grasp our object 
the faster, we must go a little round 


about it. His life is said to have been 


one of intricacies and mysteries, using ine 
direct means in all things; but, if he 
walked in a labyrinth, it was to bewilder 
others; for the clue was still in his own 
hand; all he sought was that his de- 
signs should not be discovered by his ac- 
tions, His word, we are told, was his 
bond; his hour was punctual; and his 
Opinions were compressed and weighty; 

ut, if he was true to his bond.word, it 
Was-only a part of the system to give fae 


cility to the carrying-on of his trade, for 


Was not strict to his honour; the pride 
of victory, as well as the passion for ac- 
quisition, combined in the character of 
AUDLEY, as in more tremendous cone 


querors. His partners dreaded the ef- 
fects of his law-library, and usually re- 
linquished a claim rather than stand a 
Suit against a latent quibble. When 
one menaced him by shewing some 
money-bags, which he had resolved ta 
empty in law against him, AuDLey, 
then in office in the Court of Wards, 
with a sarcastic grin, asked “ Whetber 
the bags had any bottom?” “Ave!” 
replied the exulting possessor, striking 
them. ‘In that case I care not,” re- 
torted the cynical officer of the Court of 
Wards; ‘* for in this court I have a con- 
stant spring; and I cannot spend in 
other courts more than I gain in this.” 
He had at once the meanness which 
would evade the law, and the spirit 
which could resist it. 

The career of Auptey’s ambition 
closed with the extinction of the “ Court 
of Wards,” by which he incurred the 
loss of above 100.000/, On that oc- 
casion he observed that ‘his ordinary 
losses were as the shavings of his beard, 
which only grew the faster by them; but 
the loss of this place was like the cutting 
off a member, which was irrecoverable.” 
The hoary usurer pined at the decline of 
his genius, discoursed on the vanity of 
the world, and hinted at retreat. A fa- 
cetious friend told him a story of an old 
rat, who, having acquainted the young 
rais that he would at length retire to his 
hole, desiring none to come near hin, 
their curiosity, after some days, led them 
to venture to look into the hole; and 
there they discovered the old rat sitting 
in the midst of a rich parmesan cheese. 
It is probable that the loss of the last 
100,000/, disturbed his digestion, for he 
did not long survive his Court of Wards, 

NAMES OF STREETS« 

Mincing-lane_ was Mincheon-lane ; 
from tenements pertaining to the Min- 
cheons, or nuns of St, Helen’s, in Be 
shopsgate-street. 

Cutie lant, corrupted from Guthu- 
run’s-lane; from its first owner, a citizen 
of great trade, 

lackwell-hall was Bakewell's-hall, 
from one Thomas Bakewell; and onigi- 
nally called Basing’s-haugh, from a con- 
siderable family of that mame, whose 
arms were once seen on the ancient 
building, and whose name 4s still per- 
petuated in Basing’s-lane. 

Finch-lane was Finke’s-lane, from a 
whole family of this name, - 

Threadneedle - street was originally 
Thridneedle-streel, 8 Samuel Clarke 


dates from his study there. 
Billiter-lane is a corruption of Belzet- 


ter’s. 
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ter’s-lane; from the first builder or 
owner. 

Crutched friars was Crowched or Cros- 
sed-friars. 

Lothbury was so named from the 
noise of founders at their work ; and, as 
Howel pretends, this place was called 
Lothbury “ disdainedly.” 

Garlick-hill was Garlick-hithe, or hive, 
where gaslick was sold. 

Gracechurch-street, sometimes called 
Gracious-street, was originally Grass- 
street, from a herb-market there. 

Fenchurch-street, from a fenny or 
moorish ground by the river-side. 

Galley-key has preserved its name, 
but its origin may have been lost. Howel, 
in his “ Londinopolis,”” says, ‘* here 
dwelt strangers called Gall/eymen, who 
brought wine, &c. in Galleys. 

Greek-street, says Pennant, ‘*I am 
sorry to degrade into Grigg-street ;” 
whether it alludes tothe little vivacious 
eel, or to the merry character of its te+ 
nants, he does not resolve. : 

Bridewell was St. Bridget’s-well, from 
ene dedicated to St. Bridge or Bridget. 

Marybone was St. Mary on-the- Bourne, 
corrupted to Marybone; as Holborn was 
Old Bourne, or the Oid River; Bourne 
being the ancient English for river; 
hence the Scottish Burn. 

Newington was New- town. 

Piccadilly was named after a hall cal- 
led Piccadilla-hall, a place of sale for 
Piccadillies, or turn-overs, a part of the 
fashionable dress which appeared about 
1614. It has preserved its name uncor- 
rupted; for Barnabe Rich, in his * Loe 
nestie of the Age,” has this passage on 
*¢ the body-makers that do swarm through 
all parts, both of London and about 
London. The body is still pampered up 
in the very dropsy of excess. He that 
some fortie years sithens should have 
‘asked after a Pickadilly—I wonder who 
would have understood him; or could 
bave told what a Pickadilly had been, 
either fish or flesh.” 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, 

Rostnson Crusoe, the favourite of 
the learned and the unlearned, of the 
youth and the adult; the book that was 
to constitute the library of Rousseau’s 
Emilius, owes its secret charm to its 
being a new representation of human na- 
ture, yet drawn from an existing state: 
this picture of self-education, self-in- 
quiry, self-happiness, is scarcely a fiction, 
although it includes all the magic of ro- 
‘mance; and is not a mere narrative of 
truth, since it displays all the forcible ge. 
nius of one of the «ost original minds 


~ 


-his senses, he found the goat de 


our literature can boast. The his 
the work is therefore interesting, Its 
treated in the author’s time as ier 
Idle romance, for the philosophy = 
not discovered in the story ; afier hi 
death it was considered to have sien 
pillaged from the papers of Alexander 
Selkirk, confided to the author; and the 
honour, as well as the genius, of De Foe 
were alike questioned. , 
_ The entire history of this work of gé, 
nius may now be traced, from the first 
hints to the mature state, to which only 
the genius of De Fue could have wrought 
it. Captain Burney, in the fourth 
vulume of his “voyages and discoveries 
to the South Sea,” has arranged the evi. 
dence in the clearest manner, and finally 
settled a point hitherto obscure and un. 
certain. I have little to add; but, as 
the origin of this universal bouk is not 
likely to be sought for in Captain Bur. 
ney’s valuable volumes of voyages, here 
it may not be out of its place. 

The adventures of Selkirk are well 
known; he was found on the desert is- 
land of Juan Fernandez, where he had 
formerly been left, by Woodes Rogers 
and Edward Cooke, who in 1712 pub. 
lished their voyages, aud told the extra 
ordinary history of Crusoe’s prototype, 
with all those eurious and minute par. 
ticulars which Selkirk had freely commu- 
nicated to them. This narrative of it. 
self is extremely interesting; and has 
been given entire by Captain Burney; it 
may also be found in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica. 

In this artless narrative we may als 
cover more than the embryo of Robinson 
Crusoe.—The first appearance of Sel- 
kirk, «a man clothed iw goats’ skins, who 
looked more wild than the first owners of 
them.” The two huts he had built,the 
one to dress his victuals, the other to 
sleep iu; his contrivance to get fire by 
rubbing two pieces of pimento wood “ 
gether: his distress for the want of _ 
and sa't tilk he came to relish his meat 
without either ; his wearing out his shoes, 
till he grew so accustomed to be without 
them, that he could not for a long ime 


‘afterwards, on his return home, eo 
without inconvenience; his bedste 


his own contriving, and his bed of gual. 


skins; when his gun-powder failed, 


teaching hinself by continual exercise 


run as swiftly as the goats; his — 
from a precipice in catching oe 


goat, stunned and bruised, tll, ood undet 


himself by 
hig COl- 


perils 


him; his taming kids to divert 
dancing with them and Ins cats; 
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g nail into a néedle; his sewing 
his goat-skins with little thongs of the 
ame; and, when his knife was worn to 
the back, “contriving to make blades out 
of some iron-hoops. His solacing hime 
glfin this solitude by singing psalms, and 
preserving a social feeling in his fervent 
rayers. And the habitation which 
Selkirk had raised, to reach which, they 
followed him, “with difficulty climbing’ 
up and creeping down many rocks, till 
they came at last to @ pleasant spot of 
ground, full of grass'and of trees, where 
stood his two huts, and his numerous 
tame goats shewed his solitary retreat;” 
and, finally, his indifference to return to 
a world, from which his feelings had 
been so perfectly weaned.—Such were 
the first rade materials of a new situation 
im human nature: an Eurupean in a 
primeval state, with the habits ot mind of 
a savage, 

The year after this account was pub- 
lished, Seikirk and his- adventures at- 
tracted the notice of Steele; who was 
not likely to pass unobserved a man and 
a story so strange and.so new. In his 
paper of ‘*the Englishman,” Dec. 1713, 
he communicates farther particulars of 
Selkirk, Steele becaine acquainted: with 
him; he says, that “he could discern 
that he had been much separated’ from 
company, from his aspect and gesture. 
There was a strong but cheerful serious- 
ness in his looks, and a certain disregard 
(o the ordinary’ things about him, as if 
he had been sunk in thought. The man 
frequently bewailed his return to the 
world, which could not, he said, with all 
HS enjoyments, restore him to the tran- 
quillity of hissolitude.” Steele adds 
another curious change in this wild man, 
which occurred some time after’ he had 
seen him. ‘*Though [ had frequently 
conversed with him, after a few uionths 
absence, he met mé in the street, and, 
though he spoke to me, I could not re= 
collect that I had seen him. Familiar 
converse in this town had taken off-the 
loneliness of his aspect, and quite altered 
the air of his face, De’ Foe could not 
fail of being struck by thesé interesting 
particulars of the character of Selkirk; 
but probably it was‘another observation 
of Steele, which threw the germ of 
Robinson Crusoe into the mind’ of De 
Foe. ** It was matter of great curiosity 
to hear him, as he was a man of sense, 
B'vé an account of the different revolu. 
lions in his own mind in that long 
solitude,” , 

The work of De Foe, however, was 
ho sudden ebullition ; long engaged in po 

Montury Mag, No. 300. 


verting 


litical warfare, condemned to suffer im= 
prisonment, and at length struck by a fit 
of apoplexy, this unhappy and unpros. 
peérous man of genius on his recover was 
reduced to a cotfiparativé state of soli- 
tude. ‘Tovhis injured feelings and lonely 
contemplations, Selkirk in his desert isle 
and Steele’s vivifying hint, often occurred ; 
and'to all these we perhaps owe the liek 
structive and delivhtful tate, which shews 
man what he can do for himself, and 
what the fortitude of piety does for mang 
Eveu the personage of Friday is not a 
mere coinage of his brain: a Mosquito- 
Indian described by Dampier was the 
prototype. Robinson Crusoe was not 
given to the world till 1719; seven years 
after the publication of Selkirk’s Advens 
tdres. Selkirk could have no claims on 
De Foe; for he had only supplied the 
man of genius with that which lies open 
to all; and which no one had, or perhaps 
could have, converted into the wonderful 
story we possess’ but De Foe himself, 
Had De Foe not written Robinson Crusoe, 
the name and story of Selkirk had been 
passed over Itke others of the same sort ; 
yet Selkirk has the’ merit of having des 
tailed his own history, in a manner so 
interesting, as to have attracted the notice 
of Steele, and to have inspired the genius 
of De Foe. . 

After this, the originality of Robinson 
Crusoe will ‘no longer be suspected; and 
the idle tale which Dr. Beattie has re- 
peated of Selkirk having supplied the 
materials of his story to De Foe, from 
which our author borrowed his work, 
and published for his own profit, will be 
finally put to rest, This‘is due to the 
injured honour and the genius of De Foe. 

TEA. 

The first introduction of tea into Eu- 
rope is not ascertained; according to the 
common accounts, it came into England 
from Holland, in 1666, when Lord Ar- 


~lington and Lord Ossory brought over a 


small quantity: the custom of drinking 
tea became fashionable, and a pound- 
weight sold then for sixty shillings. This 
account, however, is by no means sae 
tisfactory. 1 have heard of Oliver 
Cromwell’s tea-pot in the possession of 
a collector, and this will derange the 
chronology of those writers who are per- 
petually copying the researches of others, 
without confirming or correcting them. 
Amidst the rival contests of the Dutch 
and the English East-India Companies, 
the honour of introducing its use into Eus 
rope may be claimed by both. Dr. Short 
conjectures that tea might have been 
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yeign of James I. for the first fleet set 
out in 1600; but, had the use of this 
shrub been known, the novelty had been 
chronicled amoung our dramatic writers, 
whose works are the annals of our pre- 
valent tastes and humours, It is rather 
extraordinary that our East-India Com- 
pany should not have discovered the use 
ef this shrub in their early adventures; 
yet it certainly was not known in England 
so late as in 1641, for in a scarce “ Trea- 
tise of Warm Beer,” where the title 
indicates the author’s design to recom- 
mend hot in preference to cold drinks, 
he refers to tea only by quoting the Jesuit 
Maffei’s account, that “ they of China 
do for the most part drink the strained 
liquor of an herb called Chia, hot.” The 
word Che is the Portuguese term for tea 
retained to this day, which they borrowed 
from the Japanese; while our intercourse 
with the Chinese made us ne doubt adopt 
their term Theh, now prevalent through- 
out Europe, with the exception of the 
Portuguese. The Chinese origin is still 
preserved in the term Bohea, tea which 
comes from the country of Vouhi; and 
that of Hyson is the name of the most 
considerable Chinese then concerned in 
the trade. 

The best accousst of the early use, and 
the prices of tea in England, appears in 
the hand-till of one who may be called 
our first Tea-maker. This curious hand- 
bill bears no date, but, as Hanway ascer- 
tained that the price was sixty shillings 
in 1660, this bill must have been dispersed 
about that period. 

Thomas Garway, in. Exchange-alley, 
Tobacconist and Coffeeeman, was the 
first who sold and retailed tea, recom- 
mending it for the cure of all disorders, 
The following shop-bill is more curious 
than any historical account we have. 

**Tea in England hath been sold in 
the leaf for six pounds, and sometimes 
for ten pounds the pound weight, and in 
respect to its former scarceness and 
dearness it hath been only used as a 
regalia in high treatments and entertain- 
ments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees till the year 1657. 
The said Garway did purchase a quantity 
thereof, and first publicly sold the said 
tea in leaf or drink, made according to 
the directions of the most knowing mer- 
chants into those Eastern countries. On 
the knowledge of the said Garway’s con- 
tinued care and industry in obtaining the 
best tea, and making drink thereof, very 
many noblemen, physicians, merchants, 
&c. have ever since sent to him for the 
said leaf, and daily resort to his house to 
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drink the drink thereof, He 
— bat 50s, a pound,” 
robably, tea was not in 

domestically so late as in 1687 ; ne a 
diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon be 
registers that ‘* Pere Couplet supped with 
me, and after supper we had tea, which 
he said was really as good as any he had 
drank in China.” Had his lordship hea 


sells teq 


‘in the general habit of drinking tea, he 


had not, probably, made it a subject for 
his diary. 
COFPEE. 

While the honour of introducing Tex 
may be disputed between the English and 
the Dutch, that of Coffee remains be. 
tween the English and the French. Ye 
an Italian intended to have uccupied the 
place of honour; that admirable traveller 
Pietro della Valle, writing from Constan 
tinople 1615, to a Roman, his fellow. 
countryman, informing him that he should 
teach Europe in what manner the Torks 
took what he calls ‘* Cahué,” or as the 
word is written in an Arabic and English 
pamphlet, printed at Oxford 1659, on 
“the nature of the drink Kauwhi ot 
Coffee.” As this celebrated traveller 
lived to 1652, it may excite surprise that 
the first cup of coffee was not drank at 
Rome: this remains for the «discovery of 
some member of the ** Arcadian Society.” 
Our own Purchas, at the time that Valle 
wrote, was also ‘a Pilgrim,” and well 
knew what was “ Coffa,” which “ they 
drank as hot as they can endure it; itis 
as black as soot, and tastes not much 
unlike it; good they say for digestion and 
mirth.” by Le Grand’s “ Vie privée 

It appears rand’s “ Vie priv 
des Pisapeis,” thet the celebrated The. 
venot, in 1658, gave coffee after dinner; 
but it was considered as the whim of a 
traveller; neither the thing itself, nor its 
appearance, was inviting: it was probably 


attributed, by the gay, to the humour of 


a vain philosophical traveller. But tea 
years eta a Turkish Ambasseite 
at Paris made the beverage highly 
shionable. The elegance of the equipage 
recommended it to the eye, and char 
the women: the brilliant porcelain cups, 
in which it was. poured; the oer - 
fringed with gold, and the Turkish os 
on their knees presenting it to the ladies, 
seated on the ground on cushions, tur 
the heads of the Parisian dames. ie 
elegant introduction made the * 
beverage a subject af conversation i ' 
in 1672, an Armenian at Paris 4 
fair-time opened & coffee-howe ond 
the custom still prevailed-to sell | a 
wine, and to smoak and mix feet 
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mpany in their first imperfect 
creme A Florentine, one Pro- 
copes celebrated in his day as the arbiter 
of taste in this department, instructed 
by the error of the Armenian, invented 

a superior establishment, and introduced 
ices; he embellished his apartment, and 
those who had avoided the offensive 
cofeechouses, repaired to Procope’s; 
where literary men, artists, and wits 
resorted, to inhale the fresh and fragrant 
steam. Le Grand says, that this esta- 
blishment holds a distinguished place in 
the literary histury of the times. It was 
at the coffee-house of Du Laurent that 
Saurin, La Motte, Danchet, Boindin, 
Rousseau, &c. met; but the mild steams 
of the aromatic berry could not mollify 
the acerbity of so many rivals, and the 
witty malignity of Rousseau gave birth 
to those famous couplets on ail the coffee- 
drinkers, which occasioned his misfortune 
and his banishment, 

Such is the history of the first use of 
coffee and its houses at Paris. We, how. 
ever, knew the use before even the time 
of Thevenot; for an English Turkish. 
merchant brought a Greek servant in 
1652, who, knowing how to roast and 
make it, opened a house to sell it publicly. 
I have also discovered his hand-bill, in 
which he sets forth, 

“The vertue of the coffee-drink, first 
publiquely made and sold in England, by 
Pasqua Rosee, in St. Michael’s Alley, 
Cornhill, at the sign of his own head.” 

For about twenty years after the in- 
troduction of coffee in this kingdom, we 
fnd a continued series of invectives 
against its adoption, both in medicinal 
and domestic views. The use of coffee, 
indeed, seems to have excited more no- 
tice, and to have had a greater influence 
on the manners of the people, than that 
of tea. It seems at first to have been 
more universally used, as it still is on the 


ontinent; and its use is connected with- 


& resort for the idle and the curious; the 
history of coffee-houses is often that of 
the manners, the morals, and the politics, 
ofa people. Even in its native country, 
the Government discovered that extraore 
dinary fact, and the use of the Arabian 
ry was more than once forbidden 
where it grows; for Ellis, in his “ History 
of Coffee,” 1774, refers to an Arabian 
» in the King of France’s hbrary, 
which shews that coffee-houses in Asia 
were sometimes suppressed, The same 
fate happened on its introduction into 
gland. ‘ 
en “ The Women’s Petition against 
Hee,” 1674, they complained that “ it 


635 
made men as unfraitful as the deserts 
whence that unhappy berry is said to be 
brought: that the offspring of our mighty 
ancestors would dwindle into a succese 
sion of apes and pigmies; and, on a do« 
mestic message, a husband would stop 
by the way to drink a couple of cups of 
coffee.” It was now sold in convenient 
penny-worths; for in another poem ia 
praise of a coffee-house, for the variet 
of information obtained there, it is called 
“ @ penny university,” 
CHOCOLATE, 

Of chocolate, I have only to observe 
that, according to Le Grand’s “Vie privée 
de Frangois,” the Spaniards brought it 
from Mexico, where it was denominated 
Chocollatti: it was a coarse mixture of 
ground cacao and Indian corn with rocou. 
The Spaniards, liking its nourishment, 
improved it into a richer compound, with 
sugar, vanilla, and other aromatics. We 
had chocolate-houses in London long after 
coffee- houses; they seemed to have asso- 
ciated something more elegant and refined 
in their new term, when the other had 
become common, Roger North thus 
inveighs against them: ** The use of 
coffee-houses seems much improved by a 
new invention, called chocolate-houses, 
for the benefit of rooks and cullies of 
quality, where gaming is added to all the 
rest, and the summons of W—— seldom 
fails; as if the devil had erected a new 
University, and those were the Colleges 
of his professors, as well as his schools 
of discipline.” Roger North, a high 
tory, and attorney-general to James II, 
observed however, that these rendezvous 
were often not entirely composed of 
those “ factious gentry” he so much 
dreaded; for he says, “‘ This way of 
passing time might have been stopped at 
first before people had possessed them- 
selves of some convenience from them 
of meeting for short dispatches, and 


_passing evenings with smail expences.” 


And old Aubrey, the small Boswell of 
his day, attributes his general acquain- 
tance to “the modern advantage of 
coffee-houses in this great city, before 
which men knew not how to be acquainted 
but with their own relations, and socie- 
ties:’” a curious statement, which proves 
the moral connexion with society of all 
sedentary recreations which induce the 
herding spirit. 
FELTON THE POLITICAL ASSASSIN, 

Fetron, the assassin of the Duke of 
Buckingham, by the growing republican 
party, was hailed as a Brutus, rising, in 
the style of a patriouc bard, 
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Gibbon has thrown ashade of suspicion 
even over Brutus’s ** God-like stroke,” as 
Pope has exalted it. In Felton, a man 
acting from mixed and confused motives, 
the political martyr is entirely lost in the 
contrite penitent; he was, however, con- 
sidered in his own day as a being almost 
beyond humanity. Mrs. Macaulay has 
called him *‘a lunatic,” because the Duke 
had not been assassinated on the right 

rinciple. His motives appeared even 
inconceivable to his contemporaries; for 
Sir Henry Wotton, who has written a 
Life of the Duke of Buckingham, ob- 
serves, that *‘ what may have been the 
immediate or greatest motive of that 
felonious conception (the Duke’s agsas- 
sination), is even yet in the clouds.” 
After ascertaining that it was not private 
revenge, he seems to conclude that it was 
Dr. Egglesheim’s furious “ libel,” and 
the ‘* remonstrance” of the parliament, 
which, having made the Duke “ one of 
the foulest monsters upon earth,” worked 
op the dark imagination of Felton, 

- From Felton’s memorable example, 
and some similar ones, one observation 
occurs worth the notice of every minister 
of state who dares the popular odium. he 
has raised. Such a minister will always 
be in present danger of a violent termi- 
nation to his career; for, however he may 
be convinced that there is not. political 
virtue enough in a whole people to afford 
‘¢the Godlike stroke,” he will always 
have to dread the arm of some melane 
choly enthusiast, whose mind, secretly 
agitated by the public indignation, directs 
itself solely on him, It was some time 
after having written this reflection, that 
I discovered the following notice of the 
Duke of Buckingham in the unpublished 
Life of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, ‘* Some 
of his friends had advised him how gene. 
rally he was hated in England, and how 
needful it would be for his greater safety 
to wear some coat of mail, or some other 
secret defensive armour; which the Duke 
slighting, said ‘It needs not, there are 
no Roman spirits left.*’ ” 

An account of the contemporary feel- 
ings which sympathised with Felton, and 
almost sanctioned the assassin’s deed, I 

ather from the MS, letters of the times. 

he public mind, through a long state of 
discontent, had been prepared for, and 
not without an obscure expectation, of 
the mortal end of Buckingham. It is 
certain the Duke received many warnings 
which he despised. The assassination 
kindled a tumult of joy throughout the 


* Har], MSS, 646, 





nativn, and a state-libel ‘WAS written iq 


Jn 
strong characters in the f 7 
people. The passage of Felton “ Xe a 
don, after the assassination, seemed Ki 
triumph. Now pitied, and now blessed, lo 
mothers held up their children to behold cA 
the saviour of the country; andap old m 
woman exclaimed as Felton passed her; sil 
with a scriptural allusion to hig cho, in 
stature, and the mightiness of Bucking. D 
ham, *‘ God bless thee, little David | of 
Felton was nearly sainted  befare he ni 
reached the Metropolis. His health way di 
the reigning toast among the repubiis in 
cans. Acharacter somewhat remarkable a 
Alexander Gill (usher under his father b 
Dr, Gill, master of St. Paul's school), t 
who was the tutor of Milton, and his 
dear friend afterwards, and, perhaps, h 
from whose impressions in early {ife n 
Milton derived his vehement hatred of c 
Charles, was committed by the star t 


chamber, heavily fined, and sentenced to 2 
lose his ears, on three charges, ‘one of 1 
which arose from drinking a health w ] 
Felton, At Trinity College; Gill said i 
that the King was fitter to stand ina 
Cheapside shop, with an apron before 
him, and say What lack ye? thaa to 
govern a kingdom; that the Duke was 1 
gone down to hell to see King James; ' 
and, drinking a health to Felton, added | 
he was sorry Felton had deprived him of | 
the honour of doing that brave act,* In : 
the taste of that day, they contrived a po- 
litical anagram of his name, to express 
the immoveable self-devotion he shewed 
after the assassination, never attempting 
to escape; and John Felton, for the 
nonce, was made to read, | 
Noh! flie net! 

But, while Felton’s name was echoing 
through the kingdom, our new Bratus 
was at that moment exhibiting a piteous 
spectacle of remorse ; 80 different often 
is the real person himself, from the ideal 
personage of the public. The assassina- 
tion, with him, was a sort of theoretical 
one, depending, as we shall shew, on four 
propositions; so that, when the King 
attorney, as the attorney-general was 
then called, had furnished the unliappy 
criminal with an unexpected i eee 
which appeared to him to have overturne 
his, he declared that he bad been in 
mistake; and, Jamenting that he had not 
been aware of it before, from that instant 
his conscientious spirit sunk into despair 

* The MS. letter giving this account 
observes, that the words concerning 
Majesty were not read in ee Oe ite. 
only those relating to the Duke a 
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In the open court he stretched out his 
arm, offering it as. the offending instru- 
ment to be first cut off; he requested the 
King’s leave to wear sackcloth about his 
loins, £0 sprinkle ashes on his head, to 
carry a halter about his neck, in testi- 
mony of repentance ; and that he might 
sink to the lowest point of contrition, he 
insisted on asking pardon not only of the 
Dutchess, the Duke’s mother, but even 
of the Duke’s scullion-boy; and a man 
naturally brave, was seen always shed- 
ding tears, so that no one could have 
imagined that Felton had been * a stout 
soldier.” These particulars were given 
by one of the Divines who attended him, 
to the writer of the MS. letter.* 

The character of Felton must not, 
however, be conceived from this ago- 
nizing scene of contrition. Of melan- 
choly and retired habits, and one of those 
thousand officers, who had incurred dis- 
appointments, both in promotion and 
in arrears of pay, from the careless 
Duke, he felt perhaps, although he denied 
it, a degree of personal animosity towards 
him. A solitary man who conceives 
himself injured, broods over his revenge. 
Felton once cut off a piece of bis own 
finger, inclosing it in a challenge, to con- 
vince the person whom he addressed, 
that he valued not endangering his whole 
body, provided it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of vengeance.t Yet, with ail this, 
such was his love of truth and rigid ho- 
nour, that Felton obtained the nick-name 
of “honest Jack,” one which, after the 
assassination, became extremely popular 
through the nation. The religious en- 
thusiasm of the times had also deeply 
possessed his mind, and that enthusiasm, 
as is well known, was of a nature that 
might easily occasion its votary to be 
mistaken for a Republican. 

JOHNSON’S HINTS FOR THE LIFE OF POPE, 


[ shall preserve a literary_curiosity, 


which perhaps is the only one of its 
kind. It is an original memorandum of 
Dr. Jonnson’s, of hints for the life of 
OPE, written down as they were sug- 
gested to his mind, in the course of his 


ee 





* Clarendon notices that Felton was “ of 
@ gentleman's family in Suffolk of good 
prtane and reputation.” I find that, during 
rs Confinement, the Earl and Countess of 
“rundel, and Lord Maltravers their son, 
r le being of their blood,” says the letter- 

riter, continually visited him, gave many 
Proots of their friendship, and brought his 
tenting Sheet,” for to the last they at- 
: pted to save him from being hung in 

alis: they did not succeed, 

Rushworth, vol, i. 638. 
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researches. The lines in italics, Johnson 

had scratched with red ink, probabl y after 

having made use of them. These notes 
should be compared with the life itself, 

The youthful student will find some use, 

and the curious be gratified in discoverin 

the gradual Jabours of research and ob- 
servation; and that art of seizing on 
those general conceptions which after- 
wards are opened by meditation, and 
illustrated by the powers of a man of 
genius. I once thought of accompanying 
these hints by the amplified and finished 
passages derived from them; but this is 
an amusement which the reader can con= 
trive for himself. I have extracted the 
most material notes. 

POPE. , 

Nothing occasional. No haste, No rivals. 
No compulsion. 

Practised only one form of verse. Facility 
from use. 

Emulated former pieces. 
Dryden’s ode. 

Affected to disdain flattery. Not happy 
in his selection of Patrons, Cobham, Be- 
lingbroke.* 

Cibber’s abuse will be better to him thane 
dose of hartshorn, 

Poems long delayed. 

Sative and praise late, alluding to some- 
thing past. ; 

He had always some poetical plan in his 
head.t 

Echo to the sense. 

Would not constrain himself too much. . 

Felicities of language. Watts.t 

Luxury of language. 

Motives to study—want of health, want of 
money—helps to study—some small patri- 
mony. , 

Prudent and frugal—pint of wine. 

LETTERS, ’ 

Amiable disposition—but he gives his owa 
character. Elaborate. Think what to 
say—say what one thinks. Letter on sick- 
ness to Sleele. 

On Solitude. Ostentatious benevolence, Pro- 

~  fessions of sincerity. . 

Neglect of fame. Indifference about everything. 

Sometimes gay and airy, sometimes sober 
and grave. 

Too saad of living among the great. Pro- 
bably forward to make acquaintance. 
No literary man ever talked so much of his 
fortune. Grotto, Importance. Post-office, 
letters open. 

Cant of despising the world. 


~y He has added in the life, the name 
f Burlington. bn 
. t in the Life, Johnson gives Swift’s com- 
laint that Pope was never at leisure for 
conversation, neraees “ had always some 
ica! scheme in his head. 
ne Tehanee in the Life has given Watts’s 


ini Pope's poetical diction. 
ere : Affectation 


Coopers-hill, 

















6ss 
Affectation of despising poetry. 
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Loved labour—alwa in hij 
His casiness about the critics. Extreme sensibility wf — ae 
Something of foppery. He never laughed. U-healt head-achey 


His letters to the ludies—pretty. 

Abuse of Scripture—not all early. 

Thoughts in his letters that are elsewhere. 

ESSAY ON MAN, 

Ramsay missed the fall of man. 

Others the immortality of the soul, Address 
to our Saviour, 

Excluded by Berkley. 

Bolingbroke’s netions not understood, 


No conversation. 

No writings against Swift, 

Parasitical epithets. Six lines of Had 

He used to set down what occurred of thoughts 

—a line—a couplet. 

Lom valine lines end siuner. Prunelio 
irst line made for the sound " 

Foul lines iv Jervas. git ~ 


More notice of books early than late, 
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Scale of Being turn it in prose. DUNCIAD, 
Part and not the whole always said. The line on Phillips borrowed from anothey t! 
i Conversation with Bol. R. 220. poem. e 
ma Bol. meant ill. Pope well. Pope did not increase the difficulties of st 
ab Crousaz. Resnel. Warburton. writing. d 
ie Good sense. Luxurious—felicities of lan- Poete@ pulorum. | 
Gate guage. Wall. ‘ 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 
Le Regne Animal, &c. &c. 


The Animal Kingdom, distributed accord- 
ing to its organization; intended to 
serve asa Basis for the Natural His- 
tory of Animals, and an Intreduction 
to Comparative Anatomy. By M. le 
Chevalier Cuvier, Counseilor of State, 
c. 4 vols. 8vo. plates, 


LIERE are cases in which the name 
affixed in a title-page is an ample 
guarantee of the excellence of a work. 
In this privileged class, the perpetual se- 
cretary of the Academy of Sciences 
stands pre-eminent. The moment we 
find his name at the head of a work, 
whether it be on Natural History, Com- 
parative Anatomy, or Geology, we are 
certain that the work contains not only 
the latest discoveries in the science, but 
the new and luminous views of an ori- 
ginal mind, which, completely master of 
its subject, detects the imperfections 
of preceding systems, and not only ex- 
poses, but removes, them by a theory 
founded on observation and experience. 
‘This is the case in the present instance. 
M. Cuvier, following Linnzus, with more 
extensive means than were possessed by 
that illustrious naturalist, and devoted 
from his infancy to the study of natural 
history, has made astonishing progress 
towards perfecting the system of his 
predecessor. “ The constant object of 
my labours,” says he, “ during the last 
thirty years, has been to bring the laws 
of animal organization, and the modifi. 
eations of that organization in the diffe- 





rent species, within general rules andthe 
most simple expressions, My first essays 
soon convinced me I should only succeed 
in so far as the animals whose structure 
I had to describe should be distributed 
cohformably to that structure; so that 
one might embrace, under a single name 
of class, order, gender, &c. all the spe 
cies more  r less similar to each other in 
their external and internal conformation, 
This is what the greater part of the na- 
turalists of that period did not think of do 
ing, and what very few of them could have 
done had they been inclined, because 
such a distribution supposed a previous 
extensive knowledge of the structures of 
which it was to be in some measure the 
representative.” 

Gmelin, for instance, had arranged the 
Lamantin (Trichechus manatus, Lin.) in 
the same genus with the Morses (Tre 
chechus rosmarus, Lin.), and the Mer 
maid under that of Eels, which rendered 
every general proposition relative 1 
them impossible. But M, Cuvier did 
not rest with inventing a new distribution 
of classes and orders ; and, having Pp 
each genus appropriately, it was still ne- 
cessary to examine all the species, 0 
order to ascertain whether they really 
belonged to the genus in which they 
been placed. ied: 

When I arrived at this pee din 
found not only species groupe 
persed contrary to all reason, but I also 
remarked that several were not even ¢si 
blished in a positive manners S° 


times.one, by means of yo Ae 
presents several under a sl ee 
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and those $0 different that they ought not 
to enter into the same genus ; sometimes 
one is doubled, tripled, Scc. and re-ap- 

successively, under several sub- 
enera, in several genera, and sometimes 
in different orders.” 

To reduce this chaos into order has 
been the great object of M. Cuvier; and 
we hesitate not to say, that he has well 
accomplished it. Natural history, espe- 
cially in France, bas become a regular 
branch of science, posed on sure bases, 
those of anatomy and physiology; and 
every step which it takes in future, in- 
stead of vague hypothesis, will be from 
data which it is not permitted to call in 
question. M, Cuvier, in the compila- 
tion of his work, has availed himself of 
the labours of the learned in every part 
of the world. He has, in the fourth 
volume, given an alphabetical list of the 
authorities quoted, extending to eighty 
pages, with short notices comprising an 
account of their rank or professions, their 
births and deaths, and the character of 
their writings. 

Taking a general survey of the work, 
we are equally struck with the admira- 
ble harmony which M. Cuvier has intro. 
duced into this part of natural histury, 
and the perspicuity and neatness of his 
descriptions, particularly when he has to 
invent new names; they are always per- 
fectly characteristic of the genus or spe- 
cies. But, if the author have a talent 
and a merit superior to this, it is ‘the 
important service which he has rendered, 
hot only to young naturalists, but to stu- 
dents of every description ; and we may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
his work contains the most beautiful 
system of analysis that we remember to 
ave seen in any language: and we 
will conclude our notice in an extract 
from the author’s preface on the sub- 
o which will fully bear out our asser- 
ion, TI Te CL ON 

I have hoped to be useful to young 
naturalists, who in general are not aware 
of the confusion and critical errors with 
which even the most accredited works 
warm; and who, particularly in foreign 
Countries, do not sufficiently occupy 
themselves on the true relations of con- 
formation of beings, I am persuaded, 
too, that I have rendered a more direct 
*ervice to anatomists, who require pre- 
viously to ascertain in what classes and 
what orders they ought to pursue their 
researches, when they propose to illus 
trate some problem of human anatomy or 
Physiology by comparative anatomy, and 
whose ordinary occupations do not suffi- 
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ciently prepare them to fulfil this condie 
tion so essential to their success. 
& * 7 * 

‘To facilitate still more the study of 
this work (for it is calculated rather to 
be studied than read), I have employed 
the various types used in printing so as 
to correspond with the various degrees of 
generality of the ideas. Every thing re 
lative to the superior divisions, includi 
the tribes and under-families, is in Ja 
letter (St. Augustin); every thing rela~ 
tive to the genera in smaller (Cicero); 
the sub-genera and other suh-divisions, 
in petit Romain; the theories of which f 
have thought it necessary to treat im 
particular, are also in petit Romain, but 
in shorter lines; and the notes, contain- 
ing the indication of less important spe. 
cies, and discussions on the synonyma or 
errors Of my predecessors, are in petit 
text. Every where the names ot the 
superior divisions are in large capitals; 
those of tamilies, genera, and sub-genera, 
in small capitals; those of the species ia 
italics; the Latin name foilows the 
French, but between parentheses: and 
similar rules have been observed in the 
methodical tables which precede each 
volume, for the use of beginners. Thus 
the eye will distinguish at once the im- 
portance of each thing and the order of 
each idea; and the printer will have 
seconded, by all the resources of his art, 
that of mnemonics. 

This habit, which is gradually ac- 
quired in studying natural history, of 
classing in the mind a great number of 
ideas, is one of the advantages of this 
science, of which the least has Leen said, 
and which will perhaps become the prin- 
cipal one when it is generally introduced 
into common education. By this means, 
the mind is exercised in that part of logic 
called method, the same as we, by the 
study of geometry, exercise ourselves in 


that of syllogisms ; because natural hise 


tory is the science which exacts the most 
precise methods, as geometry demands 
that of the most rigorous reasoning, 
Now this art of method, once well acs 
quired, applies itself with infinite advan- 
tage to studies the most foreign to that 
of natural history. Every discussion 
which supposes a classification of facis, 
—every research which demands a dis 
tribution of matter,-—!s conducted after 
the same laws; and a young man, who 
only thought of making of this science an 
object of amusement, is surprised bim- 
seif, on trial, with the facility it has pro» 
cured him of disentangling all kinds of 


affairs, 
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This will suffice to shew that the work: 


before us merits, under every point of 
view, an universality of reception, and 
to lay the foundation of the real system 
of nature. M. Cuvier, indeed, has done 
more; he has raised the structure which 
future naturalists will embellish, but ne- 
ver depart from his plan. He has been 
reproached with not having given the 
English names as well as the Latin :-—it 
would certainly have been desirable to 
have had the English, and German also; 
but those who make the objection do not 
foresee that these additions would be 
necessarily incomplete. M. Cuvier has 
changed many absurd and ridiculous 
names, which conveyed false ideas ; his 
own discoveries have been immense : 
and bow, we will ask, was it possible for 
bim to find corresponding terms in Ene 
glish and German for the Greek and 
Latin compounds which he felt it proper 
to adopt? Were we to address any re- 
proach to the illustrious author, it would 
be on account of his having given only 
fourteen plates; their anatomical cor- 
rectness, so far from atoning for the 
want of more, makes us the more are 
dently desire a greater number. 

We must not omit to observe, that the 
third volume (on insécts) is entirely by 
M, Latreille, decidedly the first in Eu- 
rope in this branch of natural history: 
indeed, he requires no other praise than 
that of being esteemed by M. Cuvier 
worthy to be his coadjutor and fellow- 
Jabourer. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Precis de la Geographie Universelle, ou 
Description de toutes les Parties du 
Monde, &c. 

Sketch of Universal Geography, or a Dee 
scription of all Parts of the World, on 
a new Plan, §c. By M. Maltebrun. 
Vol. V. 8vo. Paris, 1817. 

The fifth volume of this important 
work, (for a full account of which we re- 
fer to the Supplementary Number of July 
1816,) has at length appeared. It con- 
tains a description of South Africa and 
the two Americas, 

The materials which the learned and 
navigators of different nations rival each 
other in offering to our estimable author, 
enables him to go far beyond his prede- 
cessors in correctness of description and 
importance of information. The part of 
his work now before us is rendered at 
this moment peculiarly interesting. The 
flame of liberty spreads far and wide 
throughout the New World, and, if it be 
not disgraced by the excesses of revolu- 
tionary France, both the statesman and 


the Christian must rejoice in. 

= time is evidently fast eet 

when, in every part of co 

world, kings will i made a 

pean they may artogate to then. 
ives, nations will’ be free saathat ; 

enjoy that pertion of liberty consona,” 
with public safety and. public ordet «and 
that the sovereign is only the first tae 
gistrate of the state, invested with Coles. 
sal power, only to reward vittue ina 
distinguished manner, and punish: vicg 
under its boldest forms, and thus inspire 
good morals by example, and shew tha 

if the well-being of the state and the rs 
tional liberties of the people are‘attack, 
ed, he, like a second deity, is there to 
watch over and protect them: and, when 
once the reciprocal duties of the sove: 
reign and the people are recognised and 
established, the dream of the English 
constitution will be realized, All persons 
will be equal before the law, and the 
lowest ranks in society possess impreserip. 
tible rights, and consequently a political 
existence. If we turn over the’ pages of 

M. Maltebruny we shall find that the two 

kingdoms of South America are ina 

State precisely the reverse of the one we 

have just described ; and, if we carefully 

attend to his description, we shall find 
data for conclusions highly gratifying to 
the friends of humanity aad the lovers of 
rational liberty. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1. Le Zvdiaque Explique, $c. 

2, Memoire explicatif sur la Sphere Caw 
casienne, &c. 

3. Encore quelques argumens contre le 
Sodaique. 

The Zodiac Explained, or Researches om 
the Origin and: Signification of the 
Constellations of the Greek Sphere, by 

Pa pane oa of th Cadi 
rplanat emoir of the Uaucasi 
Doherey wet especially of the Sodiec, 
by C. G.S. Ato. ‘ete 

Stild more Arguments against the Zodiac, 
8vo. 
The idea of the Zodiac: being incol 

cated with the first lessons of Astronomy, 

being connected witlr its progress i 

it were interwoven with the science aah 

we look with’ surprise, not unmixed wit 
contempt, on the man who comes bolaty 
forward, and tells us there is no Zodiac, 

or, in other words, that the Zodiac . 

very different thing to what we have any 

idea of, Yet, with all our me ye nad 

tions, the spirit of system mu mi 

when the cot of truth is brought t0 1; 


and the Zodiac, the. delighvful dream 


our early fancies, the inc enigta, 
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enigma, which delighted the more it puz- 
sled us, will, we apprehend, ere long 
share the fate of other popular errors, 

It has been too much the fashion to 
carry, even to aduzation, our enthusiasm 
for whatever displays the rust of anti- 
ity. Suppose, for instance, thata child, 
while Herculaneum yet existed, amused 
itself by tracing with charcoal some gro- 
tesque figures on the wall, and suppose 
that on the recent excavations, the design 
was still visible, to how many learnéd 
conjectures might not this silly subject 
give rise? The truth is, that over-rating 
as we do every thing antique, as objects 
seem larger in a mist, we give the anci- 
ents credit for a thousand things, which 
the discoveries of later ages have alone 
rendered practicable. We cannot con. 
ceive that the ancients were every-day 
beings like ourselves,and, generally speak. 
ing, every way inferior; and that there is 
not existing above 100 works of Art, 
Science, or Literature, of the ancients, at 
all above mediocrity; that, when they 
were superior, it was precisely in those 
cases where inventive genius leaps beyond 
the geometric limits of erudition, reposes 
on its own strength, and asks no other 
guide, It is well to take the chefs-d’euvre 
of our predecessors for models; but, who- 
ever feels in himself the sacred flame of 
creative genius, will only regard them as 
approximations to perfection, and, instead 
of reposing all his attention on them, 
look forward to Nature herself, of which 
these are, more or less, imperfect copies. 
This rule applies generally, and, were it 
observed instead of artful plagiarists, 
we should find original thinkers, and the 
stock of knowledge would be immensely 
increased. There have been, in all ages, 
two obstacles to this progress of the hu- 
man mind,—-indolence and superstition ; 
and in few cases has their influence been 
more directly exercised than in the sub- 

ject of the Zudiac. 
loot of the mountains of Caucasus invents 
a geographical sphere, about 1400 years 
lore the Christian era; he covers it 
with symbols ridiculous in themselves, 
ms which, taken as a whole, express 
happily enough (the key of the enigma 
cing found) the ideas he wished to incu!- 
cate, Viz. a topographical description of 
is native country, to which he appears 
ave attached the same relative im- 
portance that every patriot attaches to 
's Country; and many wise heads attach 
- the speck of matter we call the world, 
Tespect of the universe; for we will 
Mee. iS if more ridiculous in an igno- 
shepherd of Chirvan, 1400 years 
ONTHLY Mac. No, 300, 


A shepherd at the 


before Christ, to have imagined that 
his happy native spot was the centre 
of the world, and the most important 
part of it, than that it should now be 
taught in schools, colleges, and churches, 
that the sun, moon, planets, and fixed 
Stars, were created to give light to the 
earth. 
From the laborious researches of our 
author, who, it appears, is by birth a 
Swede, it is evident that the oldest 
Zodiac does not date above 1400 years 
before Christ (Sir William Jones was 
previously of this opinion); that it 
formed part of a geographical sphere ine 
vented by a person of a kingdom then 
comprising Chirvan, Armenia, and 
Georgia; that, in process of time, this 
sphere was mutilated, and the Zodiac 
was formed of the symbols which were 
found in the line of the ecliptic, and the 
various signs asserted to preside over the 
respective months of the year; but, in 
duing this, it was necessary to cut sym- 
bols in two, separate parts of groupes, 
and thus, of a regular whole, form a col- 
lection of heterogeneous parts. Super- 
stition, which smooths all difficulties, and 
reconciles inpossibilities, saw no incon= 
gruity in the emblems representing the 
months occupying irregular spaces in the 
heavens, some being three times the 
length of the others. It was a Zodiac, 
and in process of time became an orna- 
ment of temples, sometimes on the ceil« 
ing, sometimes on the walls, Our author 
describes, with an amazing ingenuity and 
depth of learning, the original symbols of 
the sphere, with their signification, which 
is so simple and so natural, that, if his 
dissertations, instead of being modern, 
had come down to us from either the 
Greeks or Romans, no one would ever 
‘have suspected their accuracy; but, on 
the contrary, the learned of all countries 
would have risen en masse, to crush the 
impious wretch who should dare to doubt 
it, We will not extend this article fure 
ther, as we understand the learned author 
meditates an article for the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, in answer to an illiberal attack 
upon him in a contemporary journal, 
ANTHOLOGY. ' 
Anthologie Francaise ; ou chote d' Epi- 
grammes, Madrigaut, Portraits, Epi- 
taphes, Inscriptions, Morafités, Cou- 
plets, Anecdotes, Bon- Mots, Repartés, 
Historicttes. 2 vols. 8v0. pp- 450, 464. 
Paris ; J.J. Blaise, Quai des dugustins, 
No. 61. 
The AntHotocre Francats seems de- 
; f lace on the table of our 
serving of a pla 
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such of our youth, as purpose visiting the 
French capital; or would become ac- 
quainted, by their own fire-side, with the 
most popular productions of Voltaire, 
Quinault, Le Brun, La Motte, Piron, 
Boufflers, Pannard, De Cailly, and other 
celebrated epigrammatists: in the former 
instance it is necessary, as you can 
scarcely pass an hour in any French 
society, without having occasion to quote, 
or of hearing quoted, some one of their 
effusions; and in the latter, I should re- 
commend the work as calculated, by the 
multitude of articles it contains, and (ta 
be just) from the general care taken in 
the selection, to answer all the useful 
objects of such compilations. | 
The following will, in some sort, enable 
our readers to judge for themselves, 
Inscription pour une Maison de jeu. 
I) est deux portes a cet antre ; 
L’une s’ouvre 4 l’espoir, l’autre au plus 
noir transport, 
C’est par la premiére qu’on entre, 
_ Par la seconde que !’on sort, 
| IMITATED. 
Two doors there are unto this place accurst, 
Hope and Despair their Guardians are rece 
koned ; 
The thoughtless stranger enters by the first, 
And makes his rapid exit at the second, 
Sur le 29 Septembre. ” 
C’est la féte aujourd’hui de Michel l’indomp- 
table, 
Qui chassa le Diable du ciel ; 
Et si le Diable avait chassé Michel, 
Ce serait la fete du Diable. 
IMITATED. 
To-day it is St. Michael’s feast, so stout, 
Who chased from Paradise the god of evil ; 
But, had the Devil drove St. Michael out, 
It would have been the feast of—W ho ? tlie 
' ¢ Devil. 
The Academy is a target, at which all 


Guyétand. 


these sharp-shooters level their pieces ;, 


Le Brun is not the furthest from the 
mark, if we consider the recent admis- 
sions to the French Institute, 
De Bonbeur des Pawvres d’ Esprit. 

Les pauvres d@’esprit vraiement sont 

Heureux dans l’un et l’autre vie; 
Car droit au Paradis ils vont, 

Comme ils vont al’ Academie. 

Le Brun. 
IMITATED, 

St. Matthew tells us, in his text, 

That blessed are the poor in spirit, 
__ For, in this world, man crowns their merit, 
And Heaven rewards them ia the nexé; 

For straight to Paradise they fly, 

As if it were th’ Academy. 


The following distich is by no means 
the least remarkable in the French An- 
thology; considering the country of the 
Author, it is admirable; considgring his 


. Tibéve apeine expire, on vient briser son by 


rank, it is astonishing, ' Kj ' 

always fond of hearing truths; oe 
great lesson contained in lead io 
well deserves transcription in: the ~ 
mon-place book of more than liv 


sovereign, vg 


o 


DISTIQUE. 


L*Amour et la Vertu gardent celui ry ( 
Frederic, Roi de agg 
IMITATED, 


Scarce dead, the people broke Tiberius’ 
That of Augustus is fair Vitec bust, 


Sur les Elections Académiques. ; 


Quand- nous sommes quarante, on se Moque de 
nous ; 


Somines nous trente-neuf, on est d nos genour, 
Fontenelle, 
ni awit eA ED. 
en forty we are, they quiz and despise y 
When but thirty and pine,—they fatter al 
prize us. ‘ 


To the Marchioness de Prie, Mistress of the Prince 
de Condé, who bad but one eye. 
Jo, sans avoir J’art de feindre, 
D’ Argus sut tromper tous les yetix; 
Nous n’en avons qu’un seu) 4 craindre;— 
Pourquoi ne nous pas rendre heateux? 
Voltaire, 
IMITATED, 
Jo her guardian did surprise, 
Altho’ he had a hundred eyes; 
But we have only one to feat,— 
Then wherefore hesitate, my dear? 


POETRY.- 

Choix des Poesies originales des Troule 
dours, Sc. ‘ 

A Selection of original Poetry of the 
Troubadours, by M. Raynouard, Men- 
ber of the Institute, Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, §c. Vol. I. pp.479, 
8vo. Paris, 1817. 

In our last Supplement we briefly no- 
ticed M. Raynouard’s Grammar of the 
Romance Language, before the seat 
1000: continuing his important labours, 
he has now published the first volume of 
his proposed work, which will contain 4 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Romance 
language, and a selection of the best 
poems written jn that idioms In the vo 
lume before us, rigid criticism will find 
ho occasion tu exercise its powers with 
severity, except in the title. M, Ray- 
nouard, aware of this objection, endea- 
vours to palliate it in the beginning 
his introduction :— 

The original poetry of the Trovbe- 
dours, written in the Romance apne’ 
would be published without anes 
utility, if a detailed grammar did ut 
the same aisnnenaney ‘es ssi 
the mechanism of that idiom... 

To collect the historical cl 
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and the material proofs which attest the 
existence of the Romance language at 
very remote periods,—to ascend to its 
origin and its formation,—to offer the 
elements of its grammar before the year 
1000 A.D.—to give, in fine, the com- 
icte rules of this language, perfected and 
fed in the works of the Troubadours,— 
such are the preliminary labours which 
will compose the present volume of the 
collection, intitled * A Selection of ori- 
inal Poetry of the ‘Troubadours,’— 
Doubtless this title will not appear mis- 
placed at the head even of the first vo. 
lume; since the different passages quoted 
in the examples of the Grammar offer 
aiready more than 2000 verses of these 
ancient poets. . 

With all submission to M. Raynouard, 
for whose brilliant genius aud profound 
learning .no one entertains a higher re- 
spect, the present volume, being nothing 
more than’ regular Grammar, in which 
the rules are illustrated by examples of 
detached, verses from the Romance lan- 
guage, we do conceive that, as these 
fragments of verse do not form the sub- 
ject of the volume, but simply the illus- 
tration of that subject, the title of the 
present volume should simply be that of 
a detailed Grammar of the Romance 
languages. : 

The above extract will show how im- 
portant must be the labours of M. Ray- 
nouard in the history of letters. ° He 
gives a Grammar, and intends to add a 
Dictionary, of a language which never 
possessed either,—-of a language which 
contains some of the sweetest effusions 
of wit and genius to be found in any 
language. To execute these tasks more 
than German patience was requisite : 
taste, judgment, and a-poetic soul, were 
indispensably necessary ; and the author 


of the best- modern tragedy possesses all 


these pre-eminently, 

In his researches in the history of the 
language, he discovers that it dates as 
far back as the commencement of the 
French monarchy. At that period there 
were three common dialects in France— 
the Romance, the Francisque, and the 

heotisque. 

Meyer, in his Annals’ of Flanders, 
says, in the year 665 died St. Eligius, 

ishop of Tournay.. Momolenus was 
chosen to succeed him, because he was 
® man of # very holy life, who knew the 
Romance language as well-as the Theo- 
sque, 
, Two of the responses of the Litany, 
Curing the: reign of Charlemagne, were 
in this language, When the.clergy sung 


Sancta Maria, &c. the people responded 
Ora pro nos. When the cle rayed 

rey pray 
for the Pope, Charlemagne, or any 
prince of his family, &c, the response 
Se Tu lo juva. 

f these six words, lo belongs incone 
testibly to the Romance language, as 
third person of the singular masculine 
pronoun personal; and nos as first person 
indeclinable of the same pronoun in the 
plural, The two verbs, ora and ‘jura, 
have remained in the language without 
any modification, The word tu is very 
remarkable: the Latin language never 
employed it in the Litany, consequently 
it was a particular turn of expression. 

Towards the end of the sixth cens 
tury, Commentiolus, general of the Ems 
peror Maurice, made war against Chagan, 
king of the Huns. The army of Com. 
mentiolus marching during the night, a 
mule threw off its burden ; the soldier to 
whom the mule belonged being at some 
distance, his companions called out to 
him, Torna,. torna, fratre, retorna, 
(turn, turn, brother, return), Hearing 
the cry of Return, the troops of Com- 
mentiolus thought they were surprised 
by the enemy, and fled, repeating the 
same words. The noise reached Cha- 
gan’s army, which was so muth alarmed 
at it, that the troops fled in the utmost 
precipitation, Thus, these two armies 
fled at the same time, without either of 
them being pursued. 

The historians who have transmitted 
to us this event, and have preserved in 
Greek letters® the words pronounced by 
the soldiers of Commentiolus, affirm that 
these words, torna, torna, fratre, relornd, 
was the language of their country. On 
which M, Raynouard observes, that these 
fragments are conformable to the rules 
of the syntax of the Romance language. 

A more curious fact is related by 
Aimoin :— : 

Justinian became emperor, and ime 
mediately collected an army against the 
barbarians- Tle departs, gives them 
battle, puts them to flight, and has the 
pleasure of taking their king prisoner. 
Having seated him beside him on a 
throne, he commanded him to restore 
the provinces he had conquered from 
the empire. The king replied, Non in- 
guit dabo (I will not give them) ; to which 
Justinian replied, Daras (thou shalt give 
them). : 

M. Raynoyard proves that even earlier 
traces may be found of the low Romance 
language. His documents afford a strike 
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ing monument of the versatility of human 
affairs :— . 

Rome, proud impérial Rome, in the 
height of her glory, resolved to extend 
her language wherever her arms pene- 
trated, that the universality of her lan- 
guage might assure that of her dominion. 
Hence, one of the first requisites for a 
Roman citizen was that he should speak 
Latin. Hence it happened that several 
nations forgot and lost their native 
idiom: for instance, the Carthaginians 
and provinces of Africa; so that, when 
the Bishop of Hippo preached to his flock, 
and wished to give a Punic proverb, he 
was obliged to explain it in Latin; ‘ be- 
cause,’ says he, ‘ none of you understand 
Punic.’ In Spain also the Latin imper- 
fectly prevailed, as well asin Gaul; but 
it app¢ars that the provinces in the 
north of Spain and south of France still 
presetved a considerable portion of their 
own idiom ; and it was this idiom, graft- 
ed on the Latin, on the dissolution of 
the Roman empire, which formed the 
Romance language, and at length tri- 
umphed over the Roman in its turn, 

The historical evidence of M. Ray- 
nouard is of the highest importance to 
whoever would explore the English lan- 
guage from its southern sources, They 
Open a virgin mine abounding in the 
purest ore, and afford numerous proofs 
that an immense number of words have 
come to us pure from the Romance lan- 
guage, withcut the intervention of either 
the French or Latin; and, consequently, 
it is the duty of every writer on the ety- 
mology of the English language to study 
the work of M. Raynouard; and if it 
be a man of real genius who undertakes 
the task, he may extend his views still 
further, .and, with the materials already 
furnished, discover that the nation uni- 
versally ridiculed for its barbarous pro- 
nunciation of the Latin, approximates 
the nearest to that pronunciation of any 
vation in the world, 


DRAMAs ) 
Annibal, Tragedie, in cing Actes, &c- 
Hannibal, a Tragedy, in five Acts, by M. 
 Firmin Didot. Paris, 1817. 


The subject of Hannibal, M. F. Didot 
observes, has never been treated by the 
great dramatic pets, which determined 
him to essay it in a new manner, 

I thought (says he) that tragedy might 
he considered in a point of view in some 
measure original; that a tragic poet, espe- 

ally at a time when the great painters of 
e French school have acenstomed us, in 
their pictures, to local truth and rigorous 


exactness, ought, in presenti ed 
age famous in history, to sasaaue ana 
ners and customs, the celebrated men of 
the period, the situation and Politics of 
the nations which played their parts at 
that period. Such a work, if executed 
as I conceived it, ought not (if I may use 
the expression) to contain a single verse 
which does not naturally spring from.the 
subject; so that readers, familiar with 
the great writers of antiquity, misht 
sometimes forget that they were reading 
the work of a modern. ‘ 

[t appears to me, that if the various 
epochs of the history of a people were 
represented with fidelity, the theatre 
would really become-a school of histori. 
cal instruction. : 

This admirable view of the true object 
of the drama has never been lost sight of 
in the tragedy of Hannibal; and, were 
we inclined to point out a fault, it would 
be that M, Didot has rather confined 
himself to a faithful transcript of ancient 
manners, than attempted to captivate 
by tragic interest: but this, if it bea 
defect, is counterbalanced by still higher 
perfeetions,—every line we read brings 
us back, with all the illusion of reality, 
to those scenes of antiquity when Rome 
and Carthage struggled for the-empire of 
the world, The scattered traits of his- 
tory respecting one of the most perfect 
heroes that ever existed, have been 
faithfully collected by M. Didot: they 
left, it is true, the mental image of the 
hero imperfect; but M, Didot has so far 
imbued his own mind with the soul of 
Hannibal, that he has. perfected the 
figure in such a manner thatit is difficult 
to discover what is modern, what an- 
cient, there is such an unison in the tone 
of colouring and general design, Till 
the present taste is rendered more clase 
sical, we do not apprehend that Hanni- 
bal will succeed on the stage, but it will 
always be admired in the closet, espect- 
ally by those who love to see the effects 
that virtue, even in exile, can oon 
on the minds of pride in all the plemituae 
of power. Hannibal, poor, old, an 
exiled, made Rome still tremble as. much 
as when he threw his pike into the city; 
for, while Hannibal yet lived, proud ao 
haughty Rome never felt herself o— 
There are, however, many salts 
passages in the poem, and the ret 
of the dramatis persone preserve’, " 
the utmost fidelity from the begmning 
the end. We see Hannibal ie 
great, inflexible in his enmity © “ 
Roman name: finding every ‘ber 
abortive, he takes poison, 1@ , fall 
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fall alive into the hands of his enemies, 
through the treasons they had plotted 

ginst him. We cannot refrain from 
attempting a translation of the last 


pee ANNIBAL (after taking the poison.) 
'Tis done: leave me to end my destiny. 
Rome! Haanibal, dying, yields at length 
The earth.to thee: but, oh! soon may thy 
sons, 
Under an arbitrary yoke, degraded 
By luxury and voluptueusness, 
Find not repose, but lose their liberty : 
May they see the laws be silent on crimes, 
Be in turn executioner and victim, 
Plunging the fatal steel in her own bosom, 
Surpass the hatred and the vows of Hannibal. 
- HIARBAS. 
Flaminius approaches, and his guilty—- 
HANNIBAL, 
Flaminius! Ob, Heaven! I thank theeew 
In dying I may sacrifice a Roman. 
[ He puts on Lis helmet, and takes bis sword, 
Enter Roman Soldiers. 
Advance ! 

[The Romans present their pikes, but dare not 
advance against bim ; be falls back on bis 
Scat— . 

Ye gods! the sword drops from my hand! 
Enter NicomepEs, Framinius, Ge. 
Nicomepes ( follewzd by warriors, pursuing 

Flaminius.) 
In vain thou fliest. Soldiers, chain the vile 
lain— 
Hannibal alone shall decide his fate. 
Father, command it.——Ye gods, how pale! 
death 
Sits on that brow—Speak, Hiarbas ? 
HIaR BAS. 
Poison flows 
In his veins; fearing chains— 
NICOMEDES. 
Cowardly Roman, 
Hast thou raised thy sacrilegious handon - 
Hannibal ! 
FLAMINIUS. 
. I have obeyed my orders. 
ty NACOMED ES... sanie 
Soldiers, slay the traitor at the hero’s feet. 
HANNIBAL, 
No; leave the detested Roman in peace, 
To drag in his land a dishonour’d name, 
And to his senate boast his crime: for me, 
My prince, I wish not such a victim, 


NICOMEDES. 
Hence. 
R : FLAMINIUS. 
ome will punishow - 
NIcOoMEDES. 


0 Behold this hero—Hence ! 
t thy blood shall stain the traitor’s axe. 
[Exit Flaminius. 
Th HANNIBAL. 
ank God, @ Roman does not see me die.— 


Farewell, my brave soldiers! Oh, fare ye 


Approach Nicomedes, Here is my sword ; 


It has often been tinged with Roman blood, 

And still to Rome may it be fatal: I had 

It from Hamilcar, take it from Hannibal, 

EDUCATION, 

1,, Le Tour du Monde, ou Tableau Geo- 
sraphique et Historique de tous les peur 
ples. 

The Tour of the World, or Geographical 
and Historical Picture of eoery Nation, 

2.-La Petite Ménugire, ou U Education 
Maternelle. 

The Little Housekeeper, or Maternal 
Education. 

3. Petite Encuclopédie de I’ Enfance. 

Little Encyclopedia of Infancy. 

4. Biographie des Jeunes Demoiselles, ow 
vies des Femmes Celebres depuis les He- 
breux jusqu'a nos jours. | 

Biography for Young Ladies, or Lives of 
celebruted Women, from the Hebrews 
to our days. | 

5. Les Petits Bearnais, 


‘The Little Bearneze. 


6. Etrennes a ma Fille, ou Soirées anne 
santes de la Jeunesse. 

New-Year’s Gift to my Daughter, or 
Youth's amusing Evenings, Paris 3 
at Alevis Eymeny’s Library of Educa- 
tion, Rue Mazarine, No. 30. 

Such are the titles of six of the most 
popular works of this description, which 
have lately appeared in the French ca- 
pital; with the exception of The Little 
Bearneze, which is by Madame Julie 
Delafaye (Bréhier), the whole of them is 
the composition of Madame Dufrenoy, 
whom we may, in every tense, describe 
as the Gallic Mrs. Trimmer. The tithes 
of the several works in question nearly 
indicate their contents. On the score 
of typographical execution, they leave 
nothing to desire; and we inust seize this 


‘ opportunity of rendering, once for all, 


our tribute of admiration to the liberal 
and enterprising conduct of their pub- 


~ jisher. Proprietor of a juvenile library, 


which he bas established during a number 
of years, he has attached to himself a 
quantity of estimable authors, who exe- 
cute, on his plans, all the works which he 
publishes for the benefit of youth: the 
above-cited form a fair specimen of the 
whole; and we hesitate not to state, that 
they unite to their utility the charms of 
pleasing morality ; and that instruction 
and religion are their base, We have 
often seen Mr. Eymery mentioned in the 
French journals, (and particularly in the 
Journal des Debats, Journal de Paris, 
and the Gazette de France)-as a worthy 


man, and an enlightened literary charac. 


ter, 
studeat, 


deserving the confidence of the young 
paps his books cannot fail to 
conduct 
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conduct into ® the right path :” they are 


generally embellished with a variety of meet, and he will - explain to 
appropriate engravings, and their prices eustoms-of the elephant, the lion 


are most moderate, 

The Little Housekeeper, in four vo- 
lumes, is devoted to the care of giving 
young women sufficient instruction tq 
appear with advantage in the world, 
without neglecting the knowledge of do- 
mestic details. ‘Order and interior eco» 
nomy,”.says the amiable author, “¢ appear 
to me to be among the number of the 
most important.daties of a woman, in 
whatever rank fortune may have placed 
her.” We can only assure Madame Du- 
frenoy, that the rising generation are 
wnder the highest obligations to her, and 
that her several performances seem ad- 
mirably calculated to answer her laudable 
ends in their composition, 

The Little Bearneze, by Madame Julie 
Delafaye, also in four voiuines, is the title 
ef 2 collection of moral lessons. The plan 
of the author may be gathered from her 
own words: ‘* Sometimes,” she exclaims, 
“T offer my young friends conversations or 


-Stories, gay or sad, serious or infantine, 


according to the personage who speaks ; 
sometimes [ entertain them*with botany 
and natural history, sublime sciences, in- 
teresting-at every age, and which I myself 

assionately love.” Speaking on the sub- 


ject of natural history, may not the remark 


ef Mad. Delafaye apply to more countries 
than France? “ So many books,” says that 
lady, *‘ offer us the description of foreign 
agimals, that I thought it my duty to 
prefer attracting the attention of my 
young readers to our indigenous animals, 
mr giving them an idea of their manners. 
In general, we disdain ‘too preatly what 
is near us. We all of us know the his- 
tory of the eagle, the ostrich, &c. and we 
are but too commonly ignorant of what 
becomes, in the winter, ot the greater part 
af the birds who pass the summer in the 


midst of uss Ask the first schoolboy 
you 
YOU the 


‘rhinoceros, and of -all the wild hea, ee 
Asia and Africa; whilst the one : 
the animals of his own country shit . 
domestic animals, are, perhaps, unkn, 
to him.” We doubt not the writers end 
will be attained, and that our youn . 
neze (or other pupils) will find themselves 
conducted to the love of virtue and the 
sciences, by the road of pleasure and of 
curiosity. 

Among the tales which form Ma 
Dufrenoy’s New: Year's Gift to rte vand 
ter, those entitled, Twenty Feurs of Ab, 
sence, The Sick Widow, and The Dei. 
cate Alms, excite @ lively interest, The 
contents of the other works are suffici. 
ently indicated by their titles. On the 
Tour of the World,-Madame Dufrenoy 
will, we are convinced, excuse our offer. 
ing the following. observation: in. her 
article on the British Empire, we notice 
several ridiculous errors im spelling the 
proper names of persons and of things; 
this may be owing to an attempt to 
Frenchify them, but the system is ridi- 
culous in itself, and ean only tend to im- 
pede, rather than to advance, the just 
pronunciation of the words in question: 
thus, instead of Sir C. Wren, Madane 
Dufrenay writes, Sir C, Vren ; instead of 
Cornwall, she puts Cornouailles, Yorck 
for York, Chepsire for Cheshire, (as nearly 
as we can venture to guess) Edinbourg 
for Edinburgh, &c. &c. Dean Swift 
is metamorphosed into Dean Swist, and 
Locke into Loke.* Then she talks about 
the king’s palaces at Kiow, and at Riche. 
mont, and the bridge of Bluks Friards!! 
We fear that this lady would tiot easily 
find her way about London, were she to 
enquire for sundry places by-this absurd 
nomenclature. Lier article on Great 
Britain is, otherwise, generally correct 








LIVERPOOL PETITION. 


— 


[Not having room fo insert this caluable document ia our Provincial Inielligence, we have 
preserved it in this place rather than omit it.] 


Pursvant to public notice, a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Liverpco!, and 
its neighbourhood, lately took place— 
Colouél Williams in the chair ; when 
the following petition to the Regent was 
npanimously adopted :—“In the awful 
gloom of their present condition, your pe- 
titioners are compelled to approach your 


‘Royal Highness, to make that condition 


known, and to express their conviction 
that nothing short of the callective wisdom 


and integrity of the country can remove 
evils which dave been produced by the i 
fluence of opposite qualities.—The atdluous 
‘struggle in which your petitioners were € 
gaged, (in vindication and support : 
Toyalty, because it bad been held up as 
constitutional maxim, fully recogn 7 
your royal highness, “that the crown le 
held in trust for the benefit of the Pr, : 
only,”) had left them exhausted, bu 


| : was at 
hapeless;—but, when that struggle ¥% n 
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Liverpool Petition, 


and’ your petitioners, in retarn for 
an yw and sacrifices, anxiously 
jooked for relief, for acknowledgment and 


concession, they met, from. YONr By al 
highness’s servants, with rebails and op- 
ression,—with insuit, and invasion of their 
rights a8 freemen.— Your petitioners are 
nader the distressful necessity of informing 
your royal highuess, that this kingdom is 
rapidly declining; that in the various 
stages of society, affluence is giving way 
to privation, competency to want, and that 
industry is unable to ward off the miseries 
of dependence, of beggary, and famine; 
that this highly gifted and free country Is 
threatened with raiv, and that these are 
the effects of the mismanagement of their 
affairs. This your petitioners think them- 
selves able to demonstrate, it being their 
deliberate belief, that a country abounding 
in enterprize, skill,-industry, and general 
intelligence, could not be so degraded by 
any competent administration of its public 
aflairs— While the wants and sufferings of 
the most numerous class ’are an intolerable 
burther upon those who are striving to 
preserve their stations in society, the 
claims of government are inexorable ; and, 
while your petitioners are drained to the 
last shilling, they hear of immense esta- 
blishments, and of no sensible diminution 
in the enjoyments of that class who have 
the power to appreciate, to divide, and to 
disbirse the pablic contrihations.—Your 
petitioners moreover beg leave to represent 
toyourroyal highness, that, while the main- 
tenance of a standing army is insupportable 
to your petitioners, and ‘is, beside, hotori- 
ously hostile to the spirit, as well as to the 
fafety of the Constitution, they bave heard 
from your royal highness’s ministers, the 
monstrous and insolent preposition of its 
Necessity and increase, for the purpose of 
controuling an increased popaiation; the 
vain policy of these ministers beiag te sup- 
press by main force the discontents whieh 
they themselves have created.—While 
these obnoxious servants have, by their 
misconduct, excited the discontent and 


Personal reprobation of the pedple, they_ 


have presumed to call that feeling disaffec- 
a arrugantly assuming to themselves to 
- Me government, and their illegal -prae- 
ces held up with equal propriety as the 
ee of the country.—When, from 
Maen! course, public disappro- 
deck: “ya arisen, they have unlawtully 
» Aint remonstrance and complaint, and 
Seine en difficulty in the way of peti- 
ecient hilst they have raised an ontcry 
pe pe the patient and snffering people, 
‘ aoe them of disaffection, and even 
the eter they are themselves violating 
fle « MERE Py laws and constitution of 
eveno try.—While ofr interests, and 

ur existence as a free people, demand 
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loudly that your petitioners should be ad- 
mitted to the full exercise of their rights, te 


"participate with your royal highness and 


the. ppper Honse of Parliament in the 
regulation of their own concerns, your 
royal highness's ministers have taken upon 
themselves to answer this loud and gee 
neral demand ef your people, with an al« 
solute denial of its necessity.—Instead of a 
radical and thorough diminution of expen- 
diture, your, petitioners find a tenacious 
adherence to the spoil, in all those who 
have acquired influence efiongh te faster 
themselves on the industry of the people. — 
By the machinations of these men, we have 
lost our personal safety; and attempts 
have been made, by a perversion of the 
laws, to hunt down all freedom of expres- 
sion, and to-fasten upon every unguarded 
sentence—to controul all animadversion 
upon the misconduct of ministers, and ut- 
terly to stifle public opiniun. -Thus do 
your royal highness’s ministers insult and 
debase the people, instead of relieving and 
cenciliating them.—And to complete the 
measure of our abhorrence, after having 
tried with what submission we should bear 
for a time the suspension of our personal 
freedom, (obviously: to sheer themselves 
against the progress of referm,) they have 
now the audacity to threaten your peti- 
tioners with a continuance of that invasion, 
which we conscientiously belieye they 
would willingly perpetuate.—To prevent 
this design—to give the country a chance 
of recovery—and to remove the proba- 
bility of the fatal consequeri¢es of in- 
fidming the minds of a free and brave peo- 
ple by insult, and of awakeuing os by 
oppression, your petitioners humbly in- 


treat your royal highness ‘to do justice to * 


their patience under suffering, and reward 
their loyalty to -your government and 
family, by removing’ these men’ for ever 
from the possibility of dog further mis- 
chief to your peopte.—And yout petitioners 
further pray, that the present House of 
Commons may be forthwith dissolved, for 
having forgotten their duty in forbearing to 
‘vindicate the rights of those ‘whom they 
affect to represent, for having counte- 
nanced a lavish ard intolerable expendi- 
ture, and for’ their unvaried acquiescence 
in every measttre calculated to burthen and 
coerce their constituents.—And we farther 

ray, that in again appealing to what is 


called the sense of the people, that appeal — 


not be, as it has, been, a mockery ; 

that your royal highness will on that occa- 
sion proclaim those patriotic sentiments 
which idolized the youthful Prince of 
Walcs—~and now repeated would confound 
the traitorous, seat-selfing faction, and re- 
store your faithful people to their rights, 


and to happiness.” 
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TO THE 


FORTY-THIRD VOLUME 





CORNS, on the qualities of .. 319 
-& A€rostation, M. Parceval on its 


uses in geographical discovery 132 
Africa, Mr. Jackson on the causes of its 

great rivers ee ee 125 

» present trade of oe 202 





Acricutturat Report, 75, 168, 262, 

364, 461, 554 

_ classes, their importance 3 
interest, its gains by the 

late wicked wars ee 108 

Agriculture, Board of, its premiums 351 
Akenside, Mr. Necle on his poetical 








character ee ee 294 
Allen, Mr. W. his evidence on Educa- 

tion ee ee ee 5! 
Albemarle, Duke of, letter of oa 
Ale, on the qualities of ee 319 
Almonds, observations on * 413 
America, letters from an English emi- 
} grant in ee * 29 
=———-, South, on the state and pros- 

pects of ee ee 465, 489 


American Literature, Corr¥c- 
TIONS FROM, 138, 233» 329 426, 523 
Anderson, Mr. on paying the interest of 
the war-debdts ee es 105 
Annual Parliaments, their pretensions 127 
Biography and Obituary .. 452 





Apostate, by Mr. Shiel oe 452 
Apples, observations on ee 414 
Apelles, anecdote of ee 44 
Apricots, observations on ee 414 
Army, present establishment of .. 366 
Arnavlt, M. memoirs of ee §20 


Arbuthrot’s Works, Mr. Henderson on 296 
Architectural beauties of the metropolis 399 


aArrack, observations on we 434 
Ashby de la Zouch, its patriotic con- 
duct ee - > 133 
Atkins, Sir Robert, honest speech of 326 
Atomic Theory of Higgins . ee 472° 
Authors, coincidences of, specified 116 
Aurora borealis, its re-appearance 205, 257 
Baim on the variation of the compass 356 


Bakewell, Mr. J. on county asylums for 


insane ee oe 499 
-——--, Mr. T. on public liberty, 

manners, &c. in America oe §16 
-———---, Mr, T. on insanity *e 14 


oe 





on the best books for 
children, on bees, and ondrying barns 318 

Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 238 

Banking systeminthe country ¢e. 20 


' 


Babylon, Rev. T. Maurice on the ruins 


oe 62 
BANKRUPTS and Divipenps, 145 165, 
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